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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
VERYTHING seems to indicate that the crisis at Alge- 
ciras has been reached. Much was hoped from the private 
discussions between the French and German delegates which 











occupied the early part of the week, M. Révoil and Herr von | 
Radowitz dealing with the question of the police, and M. | 


Regnault and Count Tattenbach with that of the State bank. 


On Wednesday, however, it was reported that Germany had | 


announced that on both matters there could be no question 


of special treatment for France, but that she must be put on 


an absolute equality with the other Powers. Germany, that 
is to say, will only agree to France having a thirteenth share 
in the task of reorganising Morocco. France has clearly 


made her last concession on this subject, and her Press and | 


people are united in refusing to withdraw from their present 
position. In that case, the chance of the Conference reaching 
a satisfactory settlement becomes very faint. So far, the 
negotiations have been behind the scenes, and it is possible 
that Germany may be bluffing, and may show a more reason- 
able attitude when the public discussion begins, and the 
majority of the delegates declare themselves against her. 
We fear, however, that this is not probable, and that the 
Conference will disperse without effecting anything save a 
revelation of the obstructive tactics of Berlin. Moroccan 
affairs will be mismanaged as before, but the public opinion 
of Europe will be aware of the author of the anarchy. 


On Monday the expected Dissolution of the Hungarian 
Diet took place. From an early bour the approaches to the 
House were held by soldiers, and policemen were posted 


throughout the building. The two Vice-Presidents of the | 
Chamber protested against the presence of the police, and | 


after consultation with the party leaders of both sides, re- 
turned unopened the Royal Rescript to the officers who 
brought it. The Deputies then left the House, and a Honved 


officer, Colonel Fabricius, surrounded by a cordon of police- | 
men, read the Rescript to empty benches. The document | 


declared that, the allied parties having refused to take office 
except on a basis violating the Royal prerogatives, the King, 
to the sorrow of his heart and on the advice of the Ministry, 
was compelled to declare Parliament dissolved. In spite of 


the protest of the Vice-Presidents, the method of Dissolution | 


seems to have been legal, and the Liberals, though not the 


Coalition, have recognised it as such. It is doubtful whether | 


the Coalition leaders will think it wise to fight on this constitu- 
tional point, and ignore the Dissolution by assembling again. 
The result, however, of the incident has not been to lessen the 


of the late Queen was then sung, while the battery in the 
square fired the last Royal salute. The impressiveness of the 
ceremony was enhanced by its strictly national character. 
The Danes may form a small political community, but they 
are a nation, and a proud one. ‘ 


Pius X. has addressed an Encyclical to the clergy and 








| people of France on the subject of the separation of 
| Church and State. The Pope reserves for a future pro- 
nouncement his advice as to the policy which French Roman 
| Catholics should pursue, but in the meantime he pleads with 
; them to sink all sectional differences and sacrifice their 
| individual opinions to the common good of the Church. 
| The separation principle, he maintains, is contrary to the 
teaching of the Church as to the relations which should exist 
| between religion and the State. That France should have 
| sanctioned it is especially deplorable, since she was the best 
beloved of the children of Rome and owed much of her 
historical glory to her devotion to the Church. Moreover, the 
Concordat of 1801, a solemn compact, has been violated in 
| gross defiance of the smallest courtesies of international 
etiquette. The new law is an offence against the divine con- 
stitution of the Church, against her liberties, and against 
the rights of property. At a moment when the European 
situation demands that France should be united, it is certain 
to stir up internal discord. The Encyclical is what might 
have been expected, and has been received in France with 
equanimity. Liberals claim that it is a justification of recent 
policy, since it shows that the authority which the clergy and 
the Vatican claim over their people is wholly inconsistent 
with the tenets of modern democracy. 


The new Parliament was opened on Monday. The greater 
part of the King’s Speech, which was read by King 
Edward, dealt as usual with foreign politics, and calls for 
little comment. We may note with satisfaction, however, 
that no attempt was made to follow the German precedent 
and emphasise the degrees of friendliness in our relations with 
foreign Powers. It was announced that the Constitution 
granted to the Transvaal had been withdrawn, and that a new 
Constitution, conferring responsible government, would be 
substitu'ed. Finally, the Speech dealt with the legislative 
programme of the Government. In regard to Ireland, it was 
announced that “plans are under consideration for improving 
and effecting economies in the system of government in 
Ireland, and for introducing into it means for associating the 
people with the conduet of Irish affairs.” It will be the aim 
of this policy to secure that the government of the country, 
“in reliance upon the ordinary law,” shall be “ carried on, so 
| far as existing circumstances permit, in a spirit regardful of 
the wishes and the sentiments of the Irish people.” After 

promising careful inquiry into the social and economic 
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conditions of the rural districts with a view to attracting to and 
retaining on the soil a larger number of the population, the 
Speech enumerated the various measures which will be sub- 
mitted to Parliament, that for amending the Education Act 
standing first, the next in order being the Bills dealing 
with the law regulating trade disputes, and those for amending 
the Workman’s Compensation Acts, for the further equalisation 
of rates in the Metropolis, and for amending the Unemployed 
Workmen Act. 


The debate on the Address in the Commons was opened by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who explained that at the request of Mr. 
Balfour, who was temporarily absent, he was acting as his 
substitute. Mr. Chamberlain frankly admitted that it 
was a good thing that, as the Liberals had come in, they 
should be strong and entirely independent, and assured the 
Premier that he would have no reason to dread a factious 
opposition when no great principle was at stake. After asking 
for information on the subjects of the Algeciras Conference 
and Macedonia, Mr. Chamberlain turned to the Transvaal, 
contending that while there was no precedent for so quick a 
grant to any Colony of responsible government, it would 
turn ont to be a case of the more haste the worse speed. 
The new Constitution would be probably delayed for twelve 
months, and meantime what was to happen about Chinese 
labour? After vigorously condemning the electioneering 
methods of the Ministerialists, he challenged them to answer 
whether they believed the charges of slavery and torture to be 
true. If they did, how could they justify their inaction, and 
their intention after twelve months’ delay to hand over the 
whole matter to the new responsible Government? They were 
bound in honour to institute an inquiry, and if so, he asked 
what would be its nature and scope. Again, did their Irish 
policy mean Home-rule, or something leading to the 
“larger policy”? Mr. Chamberlain, in conclusion, said 
that the Premier would be very short-sighted if he thought 
he had heard the last of Tariff Reform, Cobden did not 
carry his proposals for eight years, and the Tariff Reformers 
would not be more cowardly or more discouraged by defeat 
than he was. 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, who welcomed the general 
tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, assured him in regard to 
our relations with France that our understanding remained 
as strongly entrenched as ever, that it had no sinister purpose 
towards any other nation or Government, and that the Govern- 
ment merely wished to find in it “a means of strengthening 
that good and almost affectionate feeling between France and 
Great Britain which we are all anxious to encourage.” He 
defended the immediate grant of responsible government to 
the Transvaal as the best means of ending friction between 
governors and governed, adding that, as to the electoral 
system to be adopted, the Government had an open mind; 
that they found themselves “ woefully in want of information,” 
and did not intend to decide without full and further inquiry. 
He defended his attitude in regard to Chinese labour as con- 
sistent with his former declaration that it was a question to 
be decided in the last resort by the Colony itself; disclaimed 
responsibility for the election cartoons which he had never 
seen; and quoted Mr. Lyttelton’s despatches as evidence of the 
existence of irregularities and evils which the Government had 
done their best to check, The question of the appointment of 
a Royal Commission to inquire into the subject would be fully 
considered. As regards the Fiscal question, a day would be 
granted for its discussion, when possibly the late Prime 
Minister would be in his place to take part in it. 


Mr. Redmond, who followed the Prime Minister, pointed to 
the state of Ireland as the greatest disgrace and danger to 
the Empire, and the greatest obstacle to the efficiency of 
Parliament. He observed that while they took all that came 
their way in amelioration of the lot of the Irish people, the 
Irish question could never be finally or satisfactorily settled 
except by the concession to Ireland of a Parliament and an 
Executive responsible to it. He added that not only had no 
bargain been entered into with the Prime Minister, but that 
none had ever been thought of. The chief feature of Mr. 
Keir Hardie’s speech was his unjust and bitter statement that 
the working classes had hitherto only been represented at 


a 
sides of the House were under the control of, and tenanted 
by, men whose pocket interests were diametrically Opposed to 
those of the working classes. Mr: Paul’s contribution to the 
debate was a bundle of brilliant and witty epigrams, but was 
unhappily marred by its foolish acrimony. Tuesday's debaty 
was chiefly remarkable for the excellent impression createg 
by the speeches of two new Labour Members, Messrs. Walsh 
and Barnes, which contrasted most favourably with the wu. 
compromising Ishmaelitism of Mr. Keir Hardie, 


On Wednesday Mr. Swift MacNeill’s amendment cajj; 
for the abolition of flogging in the Navy was withdrawn after 
Mr. Robertson had read the new Admiralty circular ordering 
that the punishment should be suspended. Colonel Saundersoy 
moved an amendment expressing misgiving at the prospect of 
changes in the government in Ireland, to which, after speeches 
from Ulster and Nationalist Members, Mr. Bryce replied at 
length. The new Chief Secretary contended that every ong 
now admitted that changes in the government of Ireland were 
needed. He could not see how members of the late Govern. 
ment could possibly vote for the amendment, in view of their 
own conduct in regard to local government and land legislation, 
the utterances of their own Viceroy, and the Wyndham. 
MacDonnell episode. He was not prepared to give details ag 
to the proposed changes, but considering the tranqnillity of 
Ireland, and the spirit of conciliation that was abroad, he 
held that they were bound to seize the opportunity to advancg 
fearlessly on the path of administrative reform. Mr, Walter 
Long, who followed, complained of the peculiar vagueness of 
the paragraph in the King’s Speech, and the failure of Mr 
Bryce to allay the misgivings which it had excited. Hig 
speech, if it meant anything, meant that the new policy would 
lead to Home-rule. Mr. Dillon congratulated the Irish 
Secretary on his “great and honest” speech, and after Mr, 
Chamberlain had declared that the Government had been 
proved that night to be a Home-rule Government, a division 
was taken, in which the amendment was rejected by 406 votes 
to 88, or a majority of 318. 


On Thursday Mr. H. W. Forster began a debate, which 
was adjourned at midnight, on an amendment to the Address 
condemning the Government for having described the 
employment of Chinese indentured labour as slavery, while 
it was manifest from the King’s Speech that they did not 
intend “bringing it to an end.” Limitations of space will 
not allow us to devote a detailed précis to the first night 
of the debate, but we may say that Mr. Churchill, who was 
the spokesman of the Government, acquitted himself with 
very great ability, and defended the attitude of the Cabinet 
on grounds which will, we believe, prove satisfactory to all 
whose eyes are not blinded by party passion on the one side, 
or by the extreme of fanaticism on the other. An evil thing 
was done by the introduction of Chinese indentured labour 
under the conditions prescribed by the Ordinance. But though 
it is easy to do a political wrong, it is often by no means as 
easy to undo it. To remove immediately the Chinese from 
the Rand would produce an industrial revolution which would 
cause immense suffering and inconvenience, and not to the 
people responsible, but to persons who have had nothing to do 
with theimportation of the Chinese. The Government are willing 
to leave the question of the use of Chinese indentured labour 
for the future in the hands of the people of the Transvaal, and 
they believe that their decision will be against the permanent 
employment of such labour, 





But though, continued Mr. Churchill, the final word must be 
spoken by the Transvaal, the Government are not prepared 
to tolerate any and every form of indentured labour. The 
Assembly, though free to adopt a reasonable form of inden- 
tured labour, will not be free to adopt one which embodies 
the objectionable provisions of the present Ordinance,—pro- 
visions which introduced semi-servile conditions. Moreover, 
the Government will in the interval refuse to enforce the 
objectionable provisions, and will at their own expense repatriate 
any Chinaman who expresses a bond-fide desire to free him- 
self from the conditions under which he was bound by the 
Ordinance. The Government have, we believe, arrived at a 
sound decision on a very difficult problem. We are specially 
glad to find that they have not abandoned their intention to 





second hand by men whose interests were diametrically opposed 
to theirs, which he further amplified by asserting that three 





leave the matter in the hands of the people of the Transvaal, 
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gubject to the limitations just mentioned. We would rather 
not see Chinese labour used on the Rand; but Chinese labour 
under an Ordinance on the lines of the Guiana Ordinance 
would be entirely different from Chinese labour under the 
conditions that have been enforced during the past two 
years. eematenianeninsanetenian 
In the House of Lords on Thursday night the Duke of 
Devonshire made a speech on the Fiscal question and the 
ition of the Unionist Party which, we venture to say, was 
one of the ablest and most statesmanlike ever made, even by 
him. In the discussions as regards the unequal distribution 
of wealth which Mr. Chamberlain may be expected to indulge 
in with the Labour Members, the Duke expressed the opinion 
that he would find that none of their projects and plans con- 
tained a more Socialistic principle than that which is embodied 
in his own scheme. Here the Duke touched on a matter of 
vital importance, for unquestionably the basic principle of 
both Protection and Socialism is the same. Both assume that 
a nation’s wealth may be increased by Act of Parliament, and 
both involve a denial of human liberty. In a passage of com- 
manding political wisdom, the Duke warned the House of 
Lords of the difficulties that they might have to encounter in 
regard to legislation sent to them by the new House of 
Commons. They would have to consider how far it might be 
wise, how far it might be prudent, and how far it might be 
their duty to exercise their Constitutional rights in relation 
to such legislation. He trusted that the advice given them 
by their leaders would be based on the wise and statesmanlike 
advice which was, on more than one occasion, offered by the 
late Lord Salisbury. All true friends of the House of Lords 
will trast that a wise and prudent spirit will be displayed by 
them; but we confess to the fear that there is a certain danger 
of their acting, not on these principles, but on advice dictated 
from Birmingham. 


The Duke went on to point out how dangerous it would be 
for the House of Lords if, besides the differences that exist 
between them and the majority in the House of Commons on 
the Irish question, the social question, the Church question, 
and on questions of Parliamentary reform, they were to be 
pledged to a constractive policy of Fiscal Reform, which, 
whether right or wrong, was at any rate at the present time 
in opposition to the strong opinion of the majority of the 
people. As an example of this danger, he instanced the 
Home-rule Bill of 1893. That Bill was rejected by the Lords 
withont protest or murmur from the greater part of the 
country. Could they have done that if in 1893 their opposition 
to Home-rule had been combined with the advocacy of Fiscal 
Reform? The Duke went on to deal with the correspondence 
between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and pointed out 
how great was the advance made by Mr. Balfour. He was 
not going to deal with the “ whiles” or “ifs” or other limita- 
tions in the letter, but merely noted that the late Prime 
Minister was now committed to “the definite statement that 
a general tariff on manufactured goods and a small duty on 
foreign corn are not in principle objectionable, and should be 
adopted.” 


The Duke ended his speech by a passage which was, in 
effect, a declaration of war against the Fiscal Reform 
Unionists. “I remain a Unionist, and I claim the right to 
remain a Unionist, irrespective of any opinions which I may 
hold on questions which are not connected with the Union. 
The Unionist Party to which I owe any allegiance is a Free- 
trade Unionist Party, if such a party may, by any possibility, 
be reconstituted in the future. As regards the constructive 
policy which by this correspondence has now been adopted in 
the name of the Unionist Party by the leaders of the Unionist 
Party, I decline altogether to admit any allegiance to the 
leaders or any responsibility for the action of the leaders in 
regard to this policy, and I absolutely decline to accept, as 
regards the future constructive policy of the party, any leader- 
ship of those who have accepted the principles which I find 
embodied in the letters to which I have referred.” These are 
words which fill us with hope for the future, and with the 
belief that the Unionist Party may yet be reconstructed on 
Free-trade lines. Doubtless such reconstruction will require 
time and patience, but these are needed by all who desire to 
accomplish great things. Meantime, the Duke has made it 
absolutely clear that the unity of the Unionist Party can never 
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be obtained unless that party abandons Protection under any 
of its aliases, and reverts to the status quo ante 1903. 





Lord Lansdowne’s speech in reply to the Duke of Devon- 
shire added very little to the controversy. He declared that 
he was absolutely convinced that the two-shilling duty on 
corn proposed by Mr. Chamberlain would not add appreciably 
to the cost of living. As to a general tariff, it would be 
imposed, not with the object of raising prices, or with that of 
artificially protecting our industries from legitimate competi- 
tion. In regard to the correspondence between Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Chamberlain, he declared that its object was to show 
that there was no irreconcilable divergence of opinion between 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Goschen, who 
hitherto has always expressed the belief that the evolution of 
Mr. Balfour's Fiscal ideas would be in the direction of Free- 
trade rather than of Protection, declared that the correspond- 
ence showed that “the union had conte between. the two.” 
Mr. Balfour had surrendered Retaliation and accepted a 
moderate tariff. There was enough in the letter to make 
Free-trade Unionists feel that they could not support the 
policy there set forth, and he associated himself with the words 
which the Duke of Devonshire used in regard to it. Lord 
Goschen’s speech will be welcomed by those who have hitherto 
considered that, in his not unnatural desire to find exeuses for 
his old chief and colleague, he allowed himself to be blinded 
to the essential conditions of the problem before him. 


As a result of his action in supporting the Liberal and 
Free-trade candidate in Chelsea against Mr. Whitmore, the 
late Unionist Member, the General Committee of the Constitu- 
tional Club have removed Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s name 
from the list of members and trustees of the Club. The corre- 
spondence which appears in Thursday’s papers makes it clear 
that the Chelsea Free-Trade League, formed in 1904, and 
composed of members of all parties, did not issue the 
incriminated cireular which Lord Balfour of Burleigh signed 
until Mr. Whitmore bad, in response to their invitation, 
declared himself to be a Tariff Reformer in the fullest sense 
of the term, and had thus rejected Mr. Balfour's appeal for 
unity contained in his Newcastle speech. 








Lord Balfour of Burleigh in his final letter protests earnestly 
against the doctrine that membership of aclubor of the Conserva- 
tive party deprives any man of the right of private judgment on 
matters which are not within the recognised party programme. 
“T suggest,” he adds, “ with all respect to the Committee, that 
Englishmen will not submit to it, and if [ am not thought to 
be a satisfactory judge of English opinion, I can assure the 
Committee, again with all respect, that I know enough of my 
fellow-countrymen north of the Tweed to be pretty confident 
of what they think of this limitation of freedom.” We find 
ourselves under no obligation to defend Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh’s action, which is what we have always recommended 
in these columns. But the incident is worth recording as a 
clear indication of the policy of proscription and ostracism 
by which the Tariff Reformers are resolved to establish 
Protection as the crucial test of party loyalty. 


On Monday it was announced that Mr. Gibson Bowles 
would contest the vacant seat in the City against Mr. Balfour, 
as an independent Unionist Free-trade candidate. The only 
noteworthy point in Mr. Balfour’s speeches is his declaration 
that his letter to Mr. Chamberlain on Valentine’s Day is con- 
sistent with all that he has said on the Fiscal question on 
former occasions. That is not a point which the Spectator 
can be expected to dispute with him, for our reading of those 
speeches was always to the effect that Mr. Balfour was a 
Chamberlainite at heart, and at the proper time would declare 
himself to be so in public, though during the life of the late 
Government, and even during the elections, he thought it 
good tactics to practise an economy of perspicuity in regard 
to the expression of his views. Mr. Bowles’s speeches have 
been both able and trenchant. It is not, of course, to be 
expected that he will carry the seat, but at any rate he has 
made a plucky protest against the great commercial centre of 
the Empire being represented as unanimously in favour of an 
advocate of Tariff Reform. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
Consols (24 per cent.) were on Friday 90}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——— 


THE KING’S SPEECH. 


§ gs who looked for a legislative programme in the 
King’s Speech which would be at once foolish and 
violent, and hoped that the cause of Free-trade might be 
imperilled by the recklessness of its Liberal guardians, 
have been disappointed. Though with certain portions of 
the Speech we are in disagreement, and though we should 
have liked certain things left out and certain other things 
put in, we admit that, on the whole, it*is sound and 
reasonable, and gives promise of legislation on safe lines. 
With the decision come to by the Government in regard 
to the Transvaal and Chinese labour we are in general 
accord, and hold that the Cabinet, while in no way showing 
weakness as to a matter which has stirred the country 
profoundly, are determined to act with statesmanship and 
prudence. Though, as our readers know, we are in favour 
of the democratic principle of “One vote one value,” 
whether here or in the Colonies, we were by no means 
inclined to adopt the view that the Constitution drafted 
by the late Government is an instrument which it 
would be sacrilege to touch. We are not surprised, 
therefore, that when the Government determined to 
grant responsible government at once to the Transvaal, 
they found it advisable to “clean the slate” and 
make a fresh start. That their intentions are to 
produce a Constitution which shall be liberal and 
democratic in the true sense we do not doubt, but we 
trust that in carrying out these intentions they will not 
allow themselves to be unduly influenced by the astute 
politicians who lead the Boer Party in South Africa. We 
do not in the least blame the Boers for doing their best 
to get the Constitution drawn in their favour, and for 
pressing upon the Government specious pleas for gerry- 
mandering the electoral divisions, so that, though having 
a minority of voters, they may secure a majority of repre- 
sentatives of their views. Considering their position and 
their history, and remembering that before the war the 
whole bent of their State policy was to establish and secure 
illiberal and undemocratic principles in regard to the 
franchise, it would be absurd to expect them to favour a 
system diametrically opposed to the Kriiger ideal of pro- 
viding that a greater political value should always be 
attached to a Dutch than to a British vote. These pleas 
for the violation of Liberal principles will not, we trust, 
be listened to by the Government. They must remember 
also that no solution of the Chinese question, in the 
sense that the Liberal Party desire, and rightly desire, 
is in the end likely to be obtained by giving an unfair 
predominance to the Dutch vote. Those who bear in 
mind the history of the Boers in regard to native labour, 
and the principles upon which such labour was treated 
by them, will realise that a Boer majority in a Trans- 
vaal Parliament would by no means find it difficult to 
do a “deal” with the mine-owners over the question of 
Chinese labour. The Boer leaders may no doubt say, and 
for the moment say truly, that they dislike Chinese labour ; 
but we venture to assert that they dislike it upon grounds 
very different from those which make the Liberal Govern- 
ment dislike it, and which have made the Spectator oppose 
it so strongly. The Boers oppose Chinese labour because 
they oppose the mining interest. They do not oppose it 
on the ground that indentured labour, organised on semi- 
servile conditions, is injurious to the true interests of a 
white community. It may be remembered that after 
slavery was abolished in South Africa the Boer always 
hankered after indentured native labour of a servile kind, 
and that special care was taken in both Conventions with 
the Transvaal to prevent their establishing such labour. 
But though the Government must be careful not to 
give the Boers any position of political privilege in the 
Transvaal, they must also be careful not to lean—as 
it is alleged that the Constitution now abrogated leant— 
to a system which would give a privileged position to the 
mine-owners. In our opinion, the present is emphatically 
a case in which the only safe course is to adopt a just and 
uitable principle, and to follow it out with boldness. 
e would make the new Constitution as clearly and 
straightforwardly democratic as it is possible to make 
it. That is, we would give, as far as it is humanly 








a 
possible, an equal weight to the vote of every adult 
white male in the country. We would’ not increase 
a man’s voting power because he happens to live jn 
a country district, but we would also by no means 
disfranchise the grown-up son who happens to live 
at home on his father’s farm. The sound plan is to 
have no arriére pensée as to how the adoption of the 
popular principle will work out, but to trust to it ag 
right per se. Looking at the matter broadly, we want 
whatever decision is arrived at by the Transvaal to haye 
the maximum of sanction; but the maximum of sanction 
for the laws made by the Transvaal Parliament can only 
be obtained if we have loyally and straightforwardly 
adopted a true democratic basis for that Parliament 
Any attempts at gerrymandering on one side or the 
other will probably make very little difference in the 
end, but they will have this fatal disadvantage. They 
will give the beaten side, whichever it is, an opportunity 
for saying that the will of the people of the Transvaal is 
not fairly reflected by the popular Assembly. We want 
both for local and for Imperial reasons, to hear the authentic 
voice of the majority of the electors. We firmly believe 
with the King’s Speech, that the grant of free institutions 
will be followed by an increase of prosperity and of lovalty 
to the Empire, but it is essential that those institutions 
shall be free in the widest and truest sense. We note 
with satisfaction that it is clearly the intention of his 
Majesty’s Government to allow no unnecessary delay in 
the assembling of the Legislative Assembly, and that 
though the elections cannot now take place in July, as 
originally arranged, they will not be postponed berond 
a few months. That the delay of a few months will 
cause no serious inconvenience, we readily admit; but 
a prolonged postponement would plainly be injurious. 
Finally, we are glad to note that the Government intend 
to persist in their policy of taking no responsibility for 
the granting of further licenses for Chinese labour while 
the system of Crown Colony government continues. The 
Government, we gather from Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s speech, will during the transition period do all that 
they have a legal right to do to mitigate the worst features 
of the Ordinance. 

The paragraph of the King’s Speech which deals with 
Ireland will have to be tested in the light of the legislation 
introduced into Parliament, but in respect of the general 
sentiments expressed we see no cause for alarm on the part 
of Unionist Free-traders. That the system of government 
in Ireland requires improvement we do not doubt, and we 
are certain that a great many economies might be effected 
in that system—such, for example, as the abolition of the 
Viceroy and his tinsel Court—not only without injury to 
Ireland, but with benefit to the whole nation. Further, if 
a way can be found of associating the people with the 
conduct of Irish affairs we shall be heartily delighted. 
Such association by no means involves the establishment 
of an Irish Parliament and an Irish Executive. Again, 
we see nothing but what is laudable in the proposal to 
administer the law in Ireland “in a spirit regardful of 
the wishes and sentiments of the Irish people.” To pro- 
duce such a result is the aim of every true Unionisf. As 
to the methods by which these principles will be carried 
out we must wait for further enlightenment. For our- 
selves, we still hope that it may be possible for the present 
Government to do the work which ought to have beei 
done by the late Government, and to solve the question of 
University education in Ireland by establishing a Uni- 
versity with a Roman Catholic atmosphere which shall 
fully satisfy the demands of the Roman Church. We 
also trust that the Government will find means for 
accelerating the working of the Purchase Act throughout 
Ireland, and for hastening the process under which Ireland 
will become a country of peasant proprietors. 

With the reference to rural depopulation we are in hearty 
sympathy. We hope that in considering measures which 
may be introduced for keeping the people on the land 
the Government will not forget the problem of rural 
housing, and will not overlook the fact that people cannot 
live on the land if there are no cottages for them to live 
in. We hope also that they will not let themselves .be 
deluded by any foolish prejudice against the land-owning 
class into ignoring the immense importance of the rating 
question as it affects oer se tm land. Our present 
system of rural rating singles out one industry—that is, 
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ing industry—and imposes on it a special tax 
oe to <4 borne by the raw material of any 
png . While this vicious system continues 
other industry ; 
there is little hope’ of being able to place and keep on the 
jand any large number of small occupiers or small owners. 
We may talk a great deal about State aid to keep people 
on the land, but as a matter of fact what we do at present 
js to allow a system of State action which tends to drive 
them off the land. ’ 

No indication is given as to the nature of the Bills 
which will be submitted to Parliament for dealing with 
the education question and with the law regulating trade 
disputes, and therefore it is necessary to postpone any 
criticism of these measures. We are glad to note, how- 
ever, that a Bill for the further equalisation of rates in 
the Metropolis is to be introduced. We are strongly in 
favour of what may be called old-fashioned Poor Law 
methods,—that is, of a strict limitation of outdoor relief, 
and against Socialistic administration in regard to the un- 
employed. At the same time, we cannot but feel that it is 
an anomaly that the poor districts of London should be 
divided off from the rich districts in the matter of poor- 
relief. Personally, we should prefer to see one Poor Law 
authority created for the whole of London, for we are 
not blind to the great evils that come from doles, whether 
given by the Imperial Government or by some central 
anthority, as happens under the system of equalisation 
of rates. 

The last point to which we will refer in the King’s 
Speech is the promise of legislation to prevent plural 
voting in Parliamentary elections. To the abstract 
principle of “One man one vote ” we have no objection, but 
we must strongly protest against any attempt to alter the 
law in this respect unless it is accompanied by the carrying 
out of the equally important principle of ‘“ One vote one 
value.” To allow Ireland between thirty and forty more 
Members than she has a right to, and thus to give the 
ordinary Irish voter some five or six times the electoral 
power possessed by the ordinary English voter, is a far 
greater injustice and a far greater abrogation of the 
democratic principle than to allow a non-resident free- 
holder to vote in a county election. We dislike plural 
voting, but to abolish it in England and leave it in Ireland 
would be most unjust. We feel certain that any attempt 
to legislate on partial lines would be resented by the 
country, and that the House of Lords would be supported 
by the nation if it were to refuse its sanction to 
any Bill for abolishing plural voting which was not 
accompanied by a sound and democratic redistribution 
scheme. We have no wish to arm the rich man with two 
votes, but to give a man the equivalent of five or six 
votes because he happens to live in the South of Ireland 
seems to us an injustice which cannot be left unremedied 
if once we begin to touch our electoral system. 





THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE. 


T is to be feared that the Algeciras Conference will 
break up without result. Though there is no need 

to dread that war, or even a state of things pointing 
immediately to war, will be the consequence of the 
failure of the Conference, the condition of Europe must 
become one of unstable equilibrium. When France 
agreed to the Conference, it was with the hope that 
Germany would use the meeting at Algeciras as a 
means for retreating from that position of extreme 
hostility to her neighbour which was shown by her last 
summer. ‘The German attitude was then understood 
to be something of this kind. France and Britain had 
wounded German amour propre by settling the affairs of 
Moroceo without consultation with Germany. This the 
German Government could not, and would not, endure. 
If, however, France and the other Powers interested would 
consent to a Conference at which the affairs of Morocco 
could be regulated by international agreement, Germany 
would not prove hostile or unreasonable in her demands. 
What was essential was that Germany should be able to 
show to the werld that she could not be left out of con- 
sideration in any great political evolution. It was in 
the expectation that this would prove to be the German 
attitude that the Conference was agreed upon. Unfortu- 
nately, the Germans, when the Conference met, showed 
ho sigus of adopting the attitude just described. On the 


| contrary, they have presented a cold non possumus ‘to 
| every proposal which included the recognition that France 
has claims and interests in Morocco superior to those 
| of the other Powers. On essential points, such as the 
| foundation of a State bank and the formation of a police 
| force administered and controlled by European officers, the 
Germans have been unwilling to admit the French claim 
to be different in kind from that which might be urged by 
any other Power. ‘Morocco is an absolutely independent 
Power, and France has no more rights there than any of 
her neighbours.’ That has been the tone adopted by 
Germany at the Conference. 

Since France has always made it clear that she could 
not accept this view of international equality, persistence 
in the German view necessitates, apparently, the break-up 
of the Conference. In view of that most unfortu- 
nate contingency, it becomes necessary to consider what 
results are likely to follow, and to show how heavy 
is the responsibility incurred by the Emperor and his 
Government through the action they have taken. The 
first and most obvious result must be unrest and 
nervousness throughout Europe. Everybody will be 
wondering what the Germans mean to do next, and how 
the French will assert their claims. The Germans may, 
of course, do nothing, and wait for the French to move. 
In that case, it will probably be wisest for the French 
to keep as quiet as possible during the next year or so, 
and, while not assenting to the German claim for equality 
in Morocco, to provoke no further controversy. It is, we 
fear, however, more likely that what the Germans will 
do will be to begin at once to strengthen their influence 
over the Sultan, and to play at Fez and Morocco City the 
game which they have played during the past ten years 
at Constantinople. They will, we expect, give every 
encouragement to the Sultan to stand up to the French, 
and to assume an attitude which, though it may be 
called merely independent, will in reality be one of 
strong hostility. If this happens, the result will probably 
be that the whole of the Empire of Morocco will be thrown 
into disorder. In the first place, the Pretender—though not, 
we feel sure, from any direct French encouragement—will 
probably move against the Sultan, and make a great effort 
to extend his “sphere of influence.” At the same time, 
there is likely to be a great deal of unrest and anarchy 
throughout the country, and such unrest and anarchy are 
pretty certain to lead to attacks upon the foreign population 
and foreign commercial interests in Tangier and those 
ports of Morocco which are centres of European trade. But 
the consequence of such a condition of affairs will almost 
necessarily involve intervention by some Power or other 
which has been specially injured. If that Power should 
happen to be France, as is very likely, considering her 
long frontier with Morocco, it is always possible that 
Germany may forbid her intervention, and tell France 
ouce again, as she in effect told her mst summer, that 
if the French troops move across the Algerian frontier, 
German troops will have to move across the Rhine. 
If, on the other hand, it is some other Power 
which has to take action to protect her subjects 
and interests in Morocco from native violence, France 
will be in a difficult position, for she naturally desires 
that if action of such kind is to be taken, it should be 
taken by herself. There is also, as far as France is con- 
cerned, another serious consideration to be taken into 
account. If the internal condition of Morocco beeomes 
very bad—and in view of the weakness of the Sultan this 
is only too probable—the unrest may spread throughout 
North Africa, and may affect the Mohammedan population 
in Algiers and Tunis. Germany can, of course, contem- 
plate an outburst of Mohammedan fanaticism in Morocco 
without alarm; but to France such an outburst must 
prove a most serious danger. Look at it how we will, the 
situation produced by the break-up of the Conference must 
be fraught with grave anxiety to Europe. If the Germans 
acquire great influence at Fez and manage to keep the 
Sultan on his legs, France cannot but view such a result 
with alarm. If, however, Morocco, owing to the weakness 
and incapacity of its Government, falls into a condition 
of anarchy, but anarchy for which Germany forbids the 
natural remedy—that is, intervention by France—the 
situation will be even more serious. The best solution, of 
course, would be to allow things to remain for the next 








three years as they have remained for the last three years, 
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put in all probability the Sultan is incapable of “carrying 
on” unaided even for three years. 

On the whole, it seems to us that the best chance for 
the peaceful solution of the matter, which we are certain 
that the French desire, is that they should do as little as 
possible during the next few months, and run the risk of 
the internal condition of Morocco becoming serious. Six 
months or a year. may bring many changes in Europe, and 
changes which will leave the Germans little opportunity 
for interfering in Morocco. New developments in Russia, 
internal troubles in Turkey, the outbreak of further 
trouble in Macedonia, and last, and most important of all, 
the struggle which is now threatened between the two 
portions of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, may create a 
European situation which would force the Germans to turn 
their backs upon Morocco and give them plenty of occupation 
elsewhere. If we take broad views, we shall see that time 
is in favour of France, and if only she can tide over the 
present period, the natural predominance which the posses- 
sion of Algiers gives her must assert itself. Indeed, if she 
could feel sure that the status guo could be maintained in 
Morocco for two or three years, she need not trouble very 
greatly as to the failure of the Conference. It is in the 
impossibility of feeling sure that the status quo can be 
maintained that France’s danger is to be found. 

We can only end by saying what we have said on so 
many previous occasions, that for the British Govern- 
ment in the present situation there is only one course,— 
to support France loyally, and to make it clear to the 
rest. of the world that France, as regards the Moroccan 
question, does not stand alone, and further, that if France 
is to be made the subject of attack by Germany because 
she ventured to come to an agreement with Britain, the 
whole force of the British Empire will be exerted in 
her defence. But while we must make this clear, we 
must also make it clear to the French people that we 
have not incited, and never will incite, their Govern- 
ment to move an inch beyond what they consider the 
line of prudence. We do not offer France our aid in 
order to draw her along any path which she may deem 
to be perilous. On the contrary, our attitude to France 
must be that of the friend who says: “I am most anxious 
to avoid a quarrel, and therefore, if I hear that you have 
been able to come to an amicable arrangement with the 
man who is now disputing with you, I shall be delighted, 
and shall do my best to help you to arrive at a settlement. 
If, however, it should prove that a settlement is impossible, 
and you unhappily become the subject of attack, you can 
rely upon mé to do all in my power to assist you.” In 
other words, we must never be less pacific than France, 
while at the same time making her feel that she has in us 
a friend whom she can trust implicitly. 








DEPARTMENTALISM. 

: most perfect of human institutions has its 

defects, and it is well to have a candid friend to deal 
faithfully with them. The merit of the English attitude 
towards officialdom is that it is rarely inclined to take it 
quite seriously. We cannot see any special sanctity in the 
gods we have made with our own hands, and on the whole 
our permanent Services suffer little from the worst evil of 
bureaucracies,—a deadly preoccupation with the trivial, 
and a loss of all sense of proportion. Our officials are less 
inclined than those of other nations to take the hum of 
their Departments for the great murmur of the world. 
But no officialdom can quite escape the taint, and the 
Indian Civil Service, which we justly regard with pride, is 
in fault like the others. When the partition of Bengal 
was first mooted some five years ago, a certain Madan 
Mohan Misra prepared a memorial regarding the substitu- 
tion of Hindu for Uriya as the correct language of the 
district of Sambalpur. The memorial went the round 
of the offices concerned for more than a twelvemonth, 
and in connection with it the whole scheme of 
partition was discussed, no doubt with much ability, 
and conclusions, no doubt of much weight, arrived at. 
Ultimately it reached Lord Curzon, who learned for 
the first time the nature of the question which had been 
occupying the minds of his subordinates. Thereupon he 
sat down and indited a Note on “ Departmentalism,” and 
the humble native memorialist and his obscure district 


have secured the same kind of fame as the writer of an: 
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indifferent book which Macaulay chose to make a peg for 
an essay. The Note was written four years ago, and Was 
published for the first time last month in the Caleutty 
Statesman. The Government of India unfortunately chosg 
to take umbrage, and laid the paper under ‘certain 
penalties; but it has since thought better of its action 
and withdrawn them. The question of journalistic 
etiquette, therefore, we need not discuss, but Lord Curzon’s 
comments are well worth our attention. 


The gist of his complaint is that a subject of great 
importance in which he was deeply interested, and on 
which he had the final word to say, was raised and 
discussed for a year by all manner of officials without his 
being informed of what was happening. As it chanced 
he had been discussing the same question himself with his 
Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Commissioners, and had 
reached certain conclusions, when he received from his 
subordinates a cut-and-dried Memorandum for his signa. 
ture, “as though it were a sort of obligatory but per- 
functory postscript to the entire discussion ” :— 

“How can I bring home,” he asks, “to those who are 

responsible the gravity of the blunder or the absurdity of the 
situation? Imagine the Colonial Office debating for a year the 
repartition of the Australian Continent, the incorporation of 
Tasmania, or the subdivision of New South Wales—and never 
letting Mr. Chamberlain know. Imagino a discussion as to the 
boundaries of the Orange River Colony and Natal without the 
knowledge of Lord Milner. Imagine a Redistribution Bill in 
England behind the back of the Prime Minister.” 
And yet this was what happened, since a matter of great 
importance for which the Viceroy was specially responsible 
was raised, debated, and its settlement assumed, and he 
was only “ invited to register the concluding stage.” This 
is the vice of departmentalism, he says, and he defines it, 
not as a moral delinquency, but as an intellectual hiatus, 
“the complete absence of thought or apprehension of 
anything outside the purely departmental aspects of the 
matter under discussion.” It means an expenditure of 
time and work—sound intellectual work—on the part 
of able men which can bear no practical. fruit. “ Round 
and round,” in the Viceroy’s delightful phrase, “ like the 
diurnal revolutions of the earth, went the file, stately, 
solemn, sure, and slow”; and the end was the waste-paper 
basket. 

The vice of departmentalism has many elements in it. 
Lord Curzon has noted the chief in its lack of true per- 
spective. Departmental work is considered as an end in 
itself, and the official forgets that it has any relation to 
practical affairs. A moment’s reflection would have shown 
him that his labours could have no effect without the 
Viceroy’s sanction, and that it would be well to consult 
this supreme authority at the start. But he is incapable 
of this reflection, for his Department has become for 
him the whole world. He sees life dimly through a 
mist of “previous papers.” Unless a question comes 
up in proper official form it has no existence; if it 
is duly minuted upon and circulated in the proper 
quarters it may be considered settled. This attitude 
is well enough up to a point. It is most desirable that a 
large number of able and experienced men should give 
their opinion on a question. Every office, again, must 
have its organisation and its prescribed forms and routine. 
Red-tape is every bit as necessary as pens and ink. But 
as soon as the habit arises of regarding these methods as 
ends, then departmentalism appears. Unless the official 
realises that the work he is engaged on does not end with 
the office files, and sees the political bearing of it all, he 
will work unintelligently, wastefully, and often obstruc- 
tively. One bad result is the deplorable waste of time. 
We see it in the Indian case, where a year’s labour went 
for nothing for want of a little common-sense at the 
start. But every Government office, we fear, at home and 
abroad, will show in some degree the same fault. If the 
practical responsibility is not clearly felt and the practical 
importance clearly seen, there is nothing to prevent 
a man from honestly and dutifully wasting time in 
elaborate trifling. ‘Trivial questions of, departmental 
etiquette will be discussed and minuted on ad nauseam, 
though all the while the speedy settlement of the 
business may be a crying necessity. An official who spends 
days elaborating any obscure point which occurs to him 
does no violence to his conscience. He is using his brains 


in a way, and filling up the hours of work for which he is 
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id. He is doing his duty to his Department ; the trouble 
is that he is not doing his duty to his country. A 
dependency may be clamouring for sanction for a railway, 
or new laws, or a harbour, or an expedition, and every week's 
delay may mean the loss of money or opportunities ; but 
an official can impede the whole machine by an elaborate 
discussion of precedents, or a captious objection to some 
minor term in a contract. We are no advocates of hurry 
in administration, but there is all the difference in the 
world between a full and careful review of a question, and 
the spinning of verbal cocoons by officials who have the 
Jeisure to spare for the recreation. Another bad result is 
the jealousy and friction which arise between different 
Departments. If a man believes that his first duty is 
towards his Department, considered as a thing by 
itself, and not as an instrument of national efficiency, 
he will adopt the attitude to the proposals of other 
Departments of a Leader of the Opposition to a 
Ministerial programme. Endless time will be wasted, 
not because there is anything material to object to, but 
because one office feels it a solemn duty to pick holes 
in the work of another. The result eventually must be 
a kind of intellectual atrophy. An official who has spent 
twenty years in writing minutes on trivial points will be 
as little use in a great question of public policy as an 
equity draughtsman on some vital principle of the common 
law. Unless perspective is maintained, and common- 
sense does not languish, and the realities of administra- 
tion are always present to the mind, an office will become 
a collection of moles whose brains work actively but 
ineffectively, because their eyes are sealed. Unless the 
wholesome wind of practical usefulness is allowed to blow 
through a Department, the place becomes choked with 
cobwebs. 

The only reméedy is to see that officials are given the 
chance of keeping in touch with the realities of their 
work. In India, where almost all have had some 
experience of practical administration, we suspect that the 
reform might easily be accomplished by a ruthless cutting 
down of minuting and a general simplification of pro- 
cedure. Probably there it is rather the system that is at 
fault than the men. As for our home Services, the only 
lasting remedy is to give all the higher officials in turn 
some experience of practical administration abroad. Toa 
man who his never left his native shores the interests of 
somé distarit Colony must necessarily be a vague and 
academic thing, and he is searcely to be blamed if he con- 
fines his view to the “previous papers” side. Happily, as 
we have said, we are not a bureaucratic nation, and we do 
not suffer from déepartmentalism in any violent form. The 
day has gone by when there wag point in the old sneer at 
“Mr. Mother-cauntry,” the “Colonial Office clerk who, 
having settled the affairs of the Empire, went home to 
tea on the Clapham "bus. Bat there is still room for 
betterment, and thé vice which Lord Curzon has so 
brilliantly analysed is one to be jealously sought out and 
suppressed. As pardchialism stands towards patriotism, 
so does departmentalism stand towards sound government. 





THE REPO OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION 
TRADE DISPUTES. 


T= Report of the Royal Commission on Trade 
__ Disputes, published on Wednesday, is one of the 
weightiést public documents which have dppeared for 
many years. The Commission, it will be remembered, 
was appointed in Jime, 1903, under the chairmanship of 
the present Lord Dunedin, and included Mr. Arthur Cohen, 
Mr. Sidney Webb, Sir Godfrey Lushington, and Sir W. T. 
Lewis. The first three have signed thé Report; the others 
have presented special Reports disagreeing in most par- 
ticulars with the findings of the majority. Sir Godfrey 


‘Lushington’s Home Office experience makes him jealous of 


the sanctity of the criminal Jaw, and Sir William Lewis, 
as the representative of the South Wales coal-owners, is 
the avowed advocate of a class. Their objections are 
urged with great ability and fairness, but -we have not 
space to deal with them here, except to say that, on the 
whole, we are not convincéd. With the Report itself 
we are in full agreement. It seems to us to combine in 
a high degree an understanding of the true issues of law 
and policy. The chairman is a lawyer of great eminence 
and a staunch Conservative; Mr. Cohen is a Liberal 


and a sound lawyer; and Mr. Webb has long been the 
foremost literary champion of Trade-Unionism. The con- 
currence of three minds of such different types is a 
remarkable testimony to the wisdom of the findings. 
The legal and historical antecedents of the question are 
minutely’ and impartially reviewed, and the Commission, 
in spite of the refusal of the Trade-Unions to give evidence 
before them, spared no pains in ascertaining the practical 
effect of the present law. Their recommendations are no 
abstract ideals, but deductions from a sober study of the 
facts of the case. They have chosen the mean between an 
arbitrary devotion to the present principles of the common 
law and their arbitrary neglect. In the Report the 
Government have all the material for a sane and practical 
reform. 

The subject falls under three main heads. The first 
and most important is the question of the liability of the 
funds of a Union to be taken in execution for the wrongful 
acts of its agents. It has often been said that by the Act 
of 1871 Trade-Unions were exempted from actions of tort, 
but, as the Commission point out, there is no solid ground 
for this view. Before 187] a Trade-Union was regarded 
simply as an aggregate of individuals, and thus in practice 
a suit could only be instituted against members indi- 
vidually. The Act of 1871 legalised Trade-Unions, and 
therefore gave them power to sue in tort, but it did not* 
free them from liability to be sued in turn, provided the 
machinery could be found. Difficulties in practice were 
made by Trade-Unionists the basis of a claim to exemption 
as of right which had no warrant in law. The practical 
immunity the Unions enjoyed came to an end with the 
decision of the House of Lords in the Taff Vale case that 
a registered Trade-Union could be sued in tort under its 
registered name, supplemented by the obiter dicta of Lords 
Macnaghten and Lindley that any Trade-Union, whether 
registered or not, could be sued in tort by means of a 
representative suit. The Commission are unanimously of 
opinion that the principle of the decision was right and 
must be maintained. ‘‘ There is no rule of law so elemen- 
tary, so universal, or so indispensable as the rule that a 
wrongdoer should be made to redress his wrong.” With 
this view we wholly agree. No institution can be granted 
an immunity which belongs only to the Crown. The Com- 
mission add that they learn from the evidence before them 
that since the Taff Vale decision Trade-Unions have walked 
more warily, and that trade disputes have been less frequent, 
better conducted, and more easily settled. The real grievance 
of the Unions lies in the application to them, not of a getieral 
legal liability, but of the doctrines of a particular law,—* 
the law of agency. A principal is liable for the acts of his 
agent if such acts are done within the general scope of that 
agent’s authority. Trade-Unions, however, are in a peculiar 
position, since many of the branches have a semi-indepen- 
dent status as regards the central executive, and it is a real 
hardship that the funds of the whole Union should be 
rendered liable by the unauthorised act of a branch agent. 
The Report therefore recommends that the central 
authorities should be in some way protected against the 
unauthorised and immediately disavowed acts of branch 
agents. In this connection Mr. Sidney Webb quotes most 
opportunely a clause in a New South Wales Bill of 1903, 
which gives immunity to the central fands provided that 
the agent is proved to have acted “ contrary to instructions 
bond-fide given by or without the knowledge of the govern- 
ing body ...... and that the Union has bond-fide and 
by all reasonable means repudiated the acts or words com- 
plained of at the earliest opportunity and with reasonable 
publicity.” The last question under this head is the 
separation of funds. Lord Dunedin and Mr. Cohen 
are prepared to grant immunity to funds specifically 
set apart for a benevolent, and not available for a 
militant, purpose,—such as sick, accident, and super- 
annuation funds. Mr. Webb wishes to add “ out-of-work” 
funds. This involves, of course, a very real and special 
privilege, and any statute which may give effect to the 
recommendation must provide for a rigid earmarking of 
such provident funds, and their complete exclusion from 
the Union war-chest. There are obvious accounting diffi- 
culties in the way, but we do not see why a method should 
not be discovered. 

The second head of the Report is the law relating to 





picketing and the other incidents of strikes. As it stands, 
a workman is not punished for “ peacefully persuading,” but 
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for “watching and besetting” a house with a view to it. 
Clearly the phrase is a contradiction in terms. Peaceful 
persuasion conducted by such methods, and involving the 
presence of a large number of persons, must obviously be 
an annoyance to the person picketed, and so mugt savour 
of compulsion. Its power lies in the apprehension of 
violence to person or damage to property which the 
method produces. The Report would therefore clarify 
the law by striking out the “watching and besetting” 
clause in Section 7 of the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, and punishing a workman who 
“acts in such a manner as to cause a reasonable appre- 
hension in the mind of any person that violence will be 
used to him or his wife or family, or damage be done to 
his property.” The new words are not without difficulty, 
and the phrase “ reasonable apprehension ” will lead, no 
doubt, to many diverse constructions in the Courts; but 
with the general policy we agree. It should be remarked, 
further, that if picketing constitutes a nuisance, it may be 
restrained by injunction, and the Union which authorised 
it made liable in a civil action. 

Last comes the difficult matter of the Law of Conspiracy. 
Under the Act of 1875 no combination to commit any Act 
which, if done by one person, would not be an offence 
punishable by imprisonment can be made the subject of 
criminal proceedings. This, however, according to the 
trend of recent judgments in the Courts, does not exempt 
a Union from liability to a civil action. The Report argues 
that the Act of 1875 recognised that Unions, which act by 
means of combination, must be put in a special position, 
and that it would be reasonable to extend this privilege to 
the civil side. They therefore propose to enact that “an 
agreement or cqmbination by two or more persons to do 
or procure to be done any act in contemplation or further- 
ance of a trade dispute shall not be the ground of a civil 
action, unless the agreement or combination is indictable 
as a conspiracy, notwithstanding the terms of the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875.” On this 
point, at any rate, the Commission is prepared to grant 
all that the Trade-Unions have asked for. 

There are many other points in the Report worth careful 
study. It recommends that facilities be given for the 
incorporation of ‘Trade-Unions, though we doubt whether 
many will care to take advantage of them. It proposes to 
declare explicitly that strikes are legal from whatever 
motive or for whatever purpose undertaken, and to include 
in the term sympathetic or secondary strikes. In a word, 
it offers to give to Trade-Unions a complete legal basis, 
carrying with it full rights and responsibilities. These 
well-considered findings may be unpalatable to many 
Labour leaders, who, arguing on a misunderstanding 
of the past nature of the law, ask for a status 
which would make a Union an imperium in imperio, 
above the common law and the duties of the ordinary 
citizen. But to any thinking man, who realises that the 
special — of Labour should be recognised, but that 
the workman should not, therefore, be immune from the 
laws of civilised society, the conclusions of the Report will 
seem both reasonable and generous. There is one fact 
which should give the Trade-Unions pause, if they are 
inclined to make wild demands. If trade disputes are to 
be treated as things apart from the principles of established 
law, then the privilege must be granted to both sides,— 
to combinations of masters as well as to combinations of 
men. A ring of capitalists endowed with the powers which 
some Labour leaders claim for Trade-Unions would be a 
menace to the whole community, and a most formidable 
danger to the rights of Labour. We should see repeated 
on an ampler scale the kind of intimidation and coercion 
which some of the great American Trusts have employed 
in their struggle for power. An equitable law, it should 
not be forgotten, is in the last resort of far more vital 
moment to the poor man than to the rich. 





PENSIONS AND PUBLIC CREDIT. 
E do not wonder that the Prime Minister is disposed 
to leave the question of old-age pensions largely 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It is not merely an 


instance of the common tendency of Ministers to limit 
their departmental responsibility, and to put on the 
shoulders of others as large a share as possible of their 
own burdens. 


It implies something more rarely met with, 











an appreciation of the part, the paramount part, which 
finance plays in every well-ordered Government. he 
importance of economy, of cutting the administrative coat 
in strict accordance with the financial cloth, has of late 
years been strangely lost sight of. Prosperity and extraya. 
gance have been treated as twin sisters. To keep down 
the national expenditure has been regarded as the policy of 
the miser, and that the limits of profitable taxation had 
been nearly reached seemed of little importance to men 
who had begun to dream of a new Eldorado in the shape 
of duties on imports. Whether, if Mr. Chamberlain had 


had his way in every particular, and the new Parliament 


now stood pledged to a Fiscal policy which would have 
made the import of every article an occasion of wealth th 
the Exchequer, we should have been any nearer old-age 
pensions than we are now, may well be doubted. An 
icreasing revenue seldom disposes a Government to 
increasing thrift. Rival candidates for the enjoyment of 
the surplus start up on every side, and the new claimant 
has often the advantage of the old. But a Government 
which sees no such golden future spread out before it is 
driven to ask of every one who proposes fresh expenditure 
where the money is to come from. If to that question 
there is no obvious or present answer, the decision whether 
and when the fresh expenditure shall be incurred tiecessarily 
stands over. It is—it must be—in Sir Henry Campbell. 
Bannerman’s words, “essentially a money question, a 
question of funds.” 

To preach this does not imply any want of sympathy 
with the considerations which Mr. W. J. Davis submitted 
to the Premier and Mr. Asquith on behalf of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Trade-Union Congress on 
Thursday week. He declares that in Germany, where an 
old-age pension scheme is in force, there is no such visible 
dread of the future as there is among the workers in 

ingland. People go about their business without having 
the fear of the workhouse before their eyes. We assume 
that Mr. Davis speaks with knowledge on this point, and 
that to be able to look forward to a small pension when he 
is old does make the German workman a happier man than 
the British workman. At first sight we are inclined—too 
much inclined, it may be—to wonder how the prospect of five 
shillings a week when he is sixty—which is what the deputa- 
tion suggested—can make much difference to a man when 
he is thirty. But when we come to consider it more closely 
the consolation of having something, however small, assured 
in advance gains in attractiveness. At all events, it makes 
starvation impossible. It gives the workman something 
which he cannot lose, something of which neither his own 
folly nor his own ill-fortune can deprive him. No doubt 
there are those who argue that this is only a cruel kindness. 
If five shillings a week makes starvation impossible, it 
— the smallest approach to comfort equally impossible, 
and by promising this pittance the State, it is said, will only 
discourage men from saving money for themselves. It is 
a very difficult matter to estimate the effect of a change of 
this sort on a whole class. But there is at least as much 
to be said for the opposite conclusion. Smallness of result 
may have a very unfavourable influence on the disposition 
to save. It is constantly found that men grow more 
careful in proportion as they have more money laid by. 
It is the first steps in the direction of economy that are found 
so hard to take. An old-age pension gets over this initial 
difficulty. A man’s earliest savings no longer go towards 
providing him with five shillings a week ; they are directed 
from the very first to supplementing this sum. Moreover, 
they save him from the utter despair that may seize upon 
him if he accidentally loses his savings. He is at least not 
left “‘ without a shilling in the world.” And if it be true, 
as is very generally believed, that men over forty find it 
increasingly difficult to get employment, anything that 
turns old age into an advantage is in the nature of a 
consolation. 

We have dwelt on these facts to show that we are not 
anxious to putaside the question of old-age pensions from any 
objection to them in principle. The question is not, indeed, 
free from difficulty. Its connection with the whole subject 
of poor-relief needs careful examination; and even if we 
had an overflowing Exchequer and light taxation, we should 
be strongly opposed to any anticipation of the Report of 
the Royal Commission which is only at the outset of its 
labours. But however strong a casé may be made out for 
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would entail an additional expenditure of twenty millions 
q year must wait until the national finances have been 
brought into a very different position from that in which 
-they now are. Put the necessity of making some more 

neral provision for old age as high as you like, and it is 
still, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said last week, 
“a question of ways and means.” The first condition of 
the adoption of the idea by the Government must be the 
gsession of a fund adequate for the purpose, and this 
fund, Mr. Asquith plainly says, he does not possess, and 
has no reasonable expectation of possessing. The con- 
ditions precedent of old-age pensions are a large surplus, 
and the abseuce of more pressing claims upon its disposal. 
{hat the former condition is not satisfied does not need 
demonstration, nor does the most ardent advocate of 
pensions propose that the necessary money shall at once 
be raised by new taxation. The time when the Govern- 
ment will be pressed to make a beginning in this direction 
will not come until economies in expenditure have once 
more brought a surplus within the reach of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Let us suppose, then, that 
the great spending Departments have been able by 
incessant watchfulness to bring their demands on the 
Treasury within a smaller compass, and that Mr. Asquith 
in some future Session meets the House of Commons with 
the weleome announcement that there are some millions in 
hand when all necessary claims have been met,—will he 
then be in a position to unfold a scheme for creating a 
pension fund ? 

Certainly not. There are two other claims which, as an 
honest financier, he will be bound to consider before he 
allows himself to frame an old-age pension scheme. They 
are the restoration and extension of the Sinking Fund, and 
the reduction of taxation. In principle, the propriety of 
making steady progress in paying off the National Debt 
has long been admitted, but in practice this principle 
has been suspended whenever its application has been 
inconvenient. Eleven years ago the Debt ymounted to 
£659,001,552. On March 31st last it stood at 
£796,736,491. The difference between the two sums gives 
the net result of the operation of the Sinking Fund in that 
period. We owe to-day about £137,000,000 more than 
we owed on March 31st, 1895. At the very height 
of our prosperity, with the Trade Returns showing an 
increase under almost every heading, we are £137,000,000 
to the bad as compared with the time when the late 
Government: took oflice. We know, of course, that this 
increase is more than accounted for by the South African 
War. But however necessary it may have been to stop 
paying off the old Debt and to incur a new one, 
the effect on the national balance-sheet remains the 
same. We are deeper in debt than ever, and the 
duty which this state of things imposes on us remains 
the same. We ought at once to restore the Sinking 
Fund to its old level, and even to make that level 
higher in respect of the additions recently made to our 
total liabilities. Only in this way can we hope to effect 
any reduction in a burden which, easily as we may be 
able to bear it now, might become exceedingly incon- 
venient if we fell upon bad times and trade depression. 
Reduction of taxation will also have claims upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but even these ought to be 
relegated to the second place. There is nothing that 
would do so much to strengthen the national credit in 
presence of unforeseen emergencies, and to make it easier 
to pass through those periods of bad trade which are 
absolutely certain to recur from time to time, as the con- 
sistent practice of the commonplace virtue of paying our 
debts. “When we are able to do this on a scale com- 
mensurate with the national wealth, it will be time enough 
to consider the scope and amount of a universal pension 
scheme. 








POLITICAL WISDOM IN THE BIBLE. 
“PHE history of Israel from Moses downwards is not 

the history of an inspired book, or an inspired order, 
but of an inspired people,” wrote Dean Stanley. “The acts 
of the hero, the songs of the poet, the skill of the artificer, 
Samson's strength, the music of David, the architecture of 
Bezaleel and Solomon, are all ascribed to the inspiration of 
the Spirit.” The Jews realised long before St. James put it 
into words that “every good gift and every perfect gift is from 








above, and cometh down from the Father of lights.” They 
thought that David's courage and chivalry were as much 
inspired as his Psalms. They believed that the righteous 
judge and the man who showed mercy to the poor and 
needy might both be said to have known the Lord, They 
reverenced lawgiver and seer as equally the messengers of 
Jehovah. They did not think that while God inspired His 
prophets with religious poetry, sound secular sense must be 
credited to man alone. Consequently we find in the Bible a 
great deal of political wisdom—of wisdom which concerned 
simply the temporal welfare of the State—and for some of it 
the sacred writers undoubtedly claim inspiration. 

Take the account of the plan pursued by Moses for the 
devolution of his work. In Deuteronomy we are told that 
Moses, speaking to the children of Israel, “ according unto all 
that the Lord bad given him in commandment unto them,” 
declared himself unable to bear alone “your cumbrance, and 
your burden, and your strife,” and directed them to take “ wise 
men, and understanding, and known among your tribes, and I 
will make them rulers over you.” In Exodus we are told that 
in making this admirable arrangement he was acting under 
the advice of his father-in-law. Whether his action was 
inspired directly by Jehovah, or indirectly through Jethro, is 
of no consequence in the eyes of the chroniclers, seeing that 
it was supremely wise. We cannot forbear to quote also the 
more detailed of the two passages, though our readers may 
remember that we do not do so for the first time. “ Moses 
sat to judge the people: and the people stood by Moses 
from the morning unto the evening. And when Moses’ 
father-in-law saw all that he did to the people, he said, What 
is this thing that thou doest to the people? why sittest 
thou thyself alone, and all the people stand by thee from 


morning unto even? ...... The thing that thou doest is 
not good. Thou wilt surely wear away, both thou, and this 
people that is with thee...... Thou shalt provide out of all 


the people able men, such as fear God, men of truth, hating 
covetousness; and place’ such over them, to be rulers of 
thousands, and rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers 
of tens: And let them judge the people at all seasons: 
and it shall be, that every great matter they shall bring unto 
thee, but every small matter they shall judge: so shall it 
be easier for thyself, and they shall bear the burden with 
ae Then thou shalt be able to endure, and all this 
people shall also go to their place in peace.” 

Again, the whole story of the determination of the 
Israelites to choose for themselves a King, and Samuel's tardy 
assent to the popular outcry, teems with political wisdom. 
In the time of Samuel the theocracy which Moses had 
established—the idea of a government by the wisest, by those 
inspired by God—was beginning to work badly. “Every man 
did what was right in his own eyes.” The energy of the 
people was degenerating into lawlessness. They appealed to 
“the Seer” to set a King over them. “Give us a king to 
judge us,” they said; but “the thing displeased Samuel.” He 
clung instinctively to the older and, as he thought, freer Con- 
stitution. However, after much hesitation he came to the 
conclusion that, taking into consideration the existing 
ecclesiastical corruption and political discontent, it would be 
wrong to oppose this bloodless revolution. He was, we read, 
inspired with political insight when he gave way. “The 
Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the 
people.” But he was not to act without forcing the 
people to further thought. “Hearken unto their voice, 
howbeit yet protest solemnly unto them, and show them 
the manner of the king that shall reign over them.” 
Samuel then put before them a picture of a possible tyrant, 
—a portrait no doubt drawn from some neighbouring heathen 
chief. They must consider, he said, the possible fate of 
their sons and their daughters, of their flocks and their 
herds, under a bad King, who might live for self-aggrandise- 
ment, who might harness the yong men to his chariots, 
and increase the taxes till the multitude starved. The 
people answered: “Nay; but we will have a king”; and 
Samuel, having spoken his protest, made the best of their 
decision. He had advised the people to no purpose. He tried 
to instruct their prospective King, and so well did he succeed 
that “all that knew him beforetime” said: “Is Saul also 
among the prophets?” In the Book of Deuterononiy the 
duty of a Jewish King, of a chief who aspired to rule over the 
people of Jehovah, is set forth. Possibly Moses foresaw that 
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the Hebrews would desire to do as other nations did when 
they began to live as other nations lived. Dean Stanley took 
this view. On the other hand, more modern critics would 
assume that words belonging to the time of Samuel crept into 
an edition of the law. Anyhow, if Samuel did not originate, 
he must have known, and may have quoted, the counsel we 
find in Deuteronomy, which is given both to the people and 
their chief. “From among thy brethren shalt thou set king 
over thee. He shall not multiply horses to himself, nor cause the 
people to return to Egypt, to the end that he should multiply 


ee neither shall he greatly multiply to himself 
silyer and gold...... He shall write him a copy of this law 
TE.M BOOK . .c 0,000 and he shall read therein all the days of 


his life: that he may learn to fear the Lord his God, to keep 
all the words of this law and these statutes, to do them: 
That his beart be not lifted up above his brethren.” That 
the greater minds among the Hebrews strove to set constitu- 
tional limits to an autocracy demanded by the people is 
plain to be seen. Once established, the new Constitution was 
to continue. Samuel warned the people that a hasty change 
of mind would be fruitless. “And ye shall ery out in that 
day because of your king which ye shall have chosen you; and 
the Lord will not hear you in that day.” Right would be on 
the side of the new settlement. “ Fear thou the Lord and the 
king: and meddle not with them that are given to change,” 
became a proverb later on, 

Had the Kings remembered the wise political precepts set 
before them all might have gone well, but power destroyed 
their judgment; and the kingdom was rent. “If thou wilt be 
a servant unto this people this day, and wilt serve them, and 
answer them, and speak good words to them, then they will 
be thy servants for ever,” urged the elders of Israel as they 
struggled to restrain the tyrannous greed of a headstrong 
boy. But Rehoboam resolved to go his own way, being con- 
firmed in it by the fierce young fools who had grown up with 
him, and he scornfully threatened the people with heavier 
burdens and less liberty. The chronicler’s sympathy is with 
the people. He makes his readers hear the instant cry of 
revolt. “To your tents, O Israel: now see to thine own house, 
David.” 
of his own folk-lore. “The prince that wanteth under- 
standing is also a great oppressor.” 

But if the Old Testament is full of sympathy for the 
multitude, if every good ruler is described as making plans 
for the relief of the needy, remembering that Jehovah is the 
“mighty redeemer” of the oppressed, and that “to have 
respect of persons is not good : for fora piece of bread that man 
will transgress,” we find therein no leaning towards an idea 
of common property. “Cast in thy lot among us; let us all 
have one purse,” is quoted as a typical saying of a worthless 
wastrel of whom well-meaning young men are warned to keep 
clear, It is an instance of the complete freedom of the 
early Church from the tyranny of the letter that they tried 
the experiment of a form of Socialism, though they seem 
shortly to have given it up as impracticable. 

Are there any suggestions in the Scriptures as to the way in 
which a nation may keép and increase its political wisdom ? 
The Scriptures are full of such suggestions. Teach the 
children history and teach them the moral law, this is the 
constant injunction of lawgiver and prophet alike. Bring to 
their remembrance all the incidents of the growth of their 
nation, its exodus from bondage, its trials, its sins, its 
triuwpbs, and set before them the commandments of God, the 
eternal distinction between right and wrong. To refuse to 
learn from the past and to disregard the moral law are the 
two surest ways in which to render oneself blind, and “he 
that hideth his eyes shall have many a curse.” But can 
the dry bones of ethics and of history be made to live in 
the hearts of the sons and daughters of the nation so as to 
become a political inspiration? Not, as we believe, without 
the vivifying breath of religion. ‘“ Where there is no vision, 
the people perish.” Expediency, however well understood, is 
a lifeless principle. Motive force lies only in an inspired ideal. 





A SON OF THE SOIL. 
WIDE space of ploughland skirts the southern edge of 
the common, sloping towards the sun and the distant 
hills. This is the peewits’ favourite feeding ground, and here 
all the year through you may hear their wild beautiful crying 


Perhaps as he wrote he was thinking of the axiom | 





~ 
that is like a bodiless thing trying to become articulate to 
the dull senses “distant in humanity.” At the time we writs 
most of the peewits have gone away seeking warmth to the 
seashore and the valleys, but often in the twilight you may 
hear a solitary straggler crying alone, like a spirit 

“ Calling the lapséd soul 
And weeping in the evening dew.” 

Many creatures as wild as the peewits liye on the common: 
and some of the older generation who lived in the queer little 
houses that fringe it seem as if the place they lived on bred in 
them something of its wild, free quality, just as the sea 
influences simple folk dwelling by it. 

On the other side of the common there is a quaint little old 
cabin, cowering flat in a cleft before the fierce winds that tear 
the uplands. It is built of stones picked off the common, and 
has no upper story, which our people consider a very poor 
way of living. “A house be’nt home,” say they, “when he 
don’t hev an up and a down.” But the bygone heath-dweller 
who built the hut had a finer instinct for the proprieties of 
existence, and laid his dwelling safe below the wind’s danger. 
mark, nesting in a furrow, as it were, like a peewit. The last 
couple who lived there, Antony Garden and his wife Elizabeth, 
were creatures veritably born of the soil, and partaking of the 
large serenity of the mother-element. 

Antony was a typical Somerset peasant, sturdy and 
sinewy, with a round face showing no modelling of bones 
beneath it. He had the slouching strength of a hazel. 
sapling bent out of grace by careless nutters, but keeping 
a threat of rebound to assault. His hair and eyes were of an 
indescribable strong colour between grey and brown, and his 
skin was deep-red like the soil that raised and reared him and 
subdued his clothes and his flesh to its own dominating hue, 
He looked as if he were hewn from the rock and digged from 
the pit that his fathers had quarried, and his mind was of a 
like primitive quality. He was of the earth body and soul, 
and quite remote from ordinary levels of human morality; so 
that if you happened to like Antony, as you probably would, 
you would never have thought of judging him by the average 
moral standard. He simply overbore the conventions of 
society with the calm assertiveness of sow-thistle in a garden- 
bed. Antony was not exactly a rascal; he was a rudiment, a 
bit of the deep-down fundamental humanity that underlies all 
our civilised vanities. And he was a philosopher in his way, 
taking success and failure with the resignation of elemental 
creatures, trees and beasts, and accepting the inevitable with 
a composure that was first-cousin to humour, the only 
impregnable stronghold of the over-cultivated. 

Naturally Antony never suspected the dignity of his own 
character. He passed his life with one eye on the necessities 
of existence and the other on the police, for these guardians 
of society do not sympathise with upheavals of primal 
force and the rights of man. So when missing property 
was traced to Antony’s door and restitution failed, he took a 
few weeks in jail quite cheerfully, and seemed to think the 
job worth it. He was often in prison, and his wife, the 
decentest simple soul alive, never seemed to feel shamed by 
the breadwinner’s eccentricities. And she lived on nothing, 
these times, pretty conveniently, like birds in a hard season; 
the hungry rooks were fed and so was she, and the neighbours 
were kind to her, for every one liked Mrs. Garden. She was a 
gentle, sweet soul, and as neat as a linnet. Antony's ways 
were accepted as an institution by the village, and here we 
respect existing institutions. Moreover, civilisation has 
touched us only superficially in this distant hamlet, and deep 
down in the hearts of the people lies a fine primitive disregard 
for the rights of property. The spread of education has 
extended the learning of our youth without perceptibly 
quickening his moral consciousness in this respect. We do 
not learn our duty to our neighbour more thoroughly for 
the Education Act. The moral standard of the village youth 
is not always loftier than that of his elders, while his ways 
are certainly less original. 

But Antony belonged to a more spacious period; there was 
something Homeric abou: his dishonesty; it was on the grand 
scale. He signed his name with a mark, but when he stole he 
did it dramatically, like a Border cattle-lifter. Acquaintance 
with Antony would have disposed you to rank honesty among 
the second-rate virtues, for there was a wild justice in his 
ways. “What he thought he might require he went and 
took,” and he took from those that could afford to spare it; 
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cain the simple fashion of the unlearned, those who most 
needed charity themselves extended most to Antony. Brown, 
the carpenter, a thrifty man and Antony s landlord, refused 
to press the matter when he missed half a load of stone 
from bis yard and heard simultaneously that Antony 
had disposed profitably of two loads in a neighbouring 
town. “For I wouldn’t persecute he,” said Brown, “for 

a matter o’ a few score stones when ‘tis like the rest of 

un was picked up here and picked up there, and did 

ought by rights to be restored to Squire. Not but what 

rich folk hev a right to property, seein’ ‘tis theirn; but 

‘tis hard on the poor to go hungry when a load o’ stones will 

fil! un, in a manner o’ speakin’.” Brown's own moral balance- 

sbeet was defective, so he left restitution to otlicr powers, and 
next time Antony was unavoidably absented from his native 
place “about a matter o’ a harse and harness” the old 
carpenter went to Mrs. Garden and offered help with the 
delicate courtesy that the poor can show to the poor. “For 

I'd not sleep aisy in my bed,” said Brown, “ knowin’ that one 

under roof o’ mine were wantin’ bread.” But Mrs. Garden 

was independent in her gentle way. She thanked him kindly ; 
but so long as her boy was in work she could manage, she 
said. “A religious woman she were,” said Brown, “ay, and 

a dressy body too.” 

So a bird will tend her feathers however hard she lives, and 
poor Elizabeth had a hard life on the common; but it was 
much harder when old Antony died, and young Antony took 
his mother to live in the valley in his stuffy little cottage that 
had “an up and a down” to it, and was considered vastly 
superior to the little old nest on the heath. Elizabeth shut up 
in the “comfort” of an ugly bedroom that looked out only on 
houses was a much more pathetic sight than Elizabeth living 
precariously up on the common in the happy wildness of the 
hungry creatures that stray there winter-long. She became 
very silent, and looked as if she wept always and uncon- 
sciously, and with her wild grey hair and her sad face she 
looked like a print by some old German artist who could feel 
the soul behind bodily ugliness and ignorance and poverty. 
Sometimes she would put her stiff old hands that had 
wonderful delicate fingers up to her head with an in- 
describably pathetic gesture. “When I did live up to 
common,” she would say, “I did always see the sun arise 
and set”; and that was the only complaint she ever made. If 
you shut up a lapwing in a hen-roost, just so it might pine for 
sunrise and sunset and the free elements, 

Mrs. Garden had something of the subtle sense of the she- 
creature that will penetrate where it cannot control; so in 
spite of her family’s lawless ways she had a devotional 
instinct, and used to read her Bible and keep her little garden 
like a posy while Antony was in prison for his last exploit. 
There was a vein of comedy in some of these, notably the 
latest, when the squire of a neighbouring parish was laying 
out a shrubbery and wanted soil to cover his stony land. He 
ordered cartloads to be bought, and Antony, with a fine sense 
of the irony that is lutent in things mortal, set off early one 
morning for a secluded piece of Sir George’s very own pasture- 
land, adjoining the common whereon Antony dwelt. Skinning 
off the turf, he dug up several hundredweight of fine juicy 
top-spit, and then, replacing the skin on the mangled sur- 
face of the meadow, he carted the soil next day into Sir 
George’s paddock, and pulled his forelock subsequently to 
“Squire” as if the dignity of labour were his native in- 
heritance, while that injured man’s guineas jingled im- 
penitently in his pocket all the while. “Squire” laughed 
when he found out, but Antony got six weeks, for such doings 
area bad example for the young. And Antony knuckled his 
forehead to “Squire” once more and went off to jail with a 
cheerful countenance. 

Not long after this Antony died, and his relatives buried 
him lavishly in the churchyard, which he had probably never 
entered since his marriage. He should have been buried on 
the common beneath the furze and heather, for that was his 
native element; but the epic way of doing things has fled 
before inspectors and Boards, so they “ walked” him in church 
as if he had been a sidesman. This “walking” is a quaint 
old custom rigidly observed here. The “corpse's” friends 
assemble from far and near on the Sunday after the funeral, 
and walk in solemn procession into church at the end of the 
preliminary hymn, so that no jot shall be missed of the gloomy 
dignity of their “ blacks ” and their funeral faces. They keep 
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together and remain seated throughout the service to mark 
their official position, and wait till the rest of the congregation 
is dispersed before they move out again all together. That 
was the last of Antony. The present generation has produced 
no more of his like. Perhaps it is as well ! 





FRUIT TREES AND FINCHES. 

: ie season has been a very forward one. St. Valentine's 

Day is long past. The birds have been singing for 
many weeks the songs of the new time, and very soon, when 
the young foliage begins to offer concealment, the trees and 
hedgerows all over England will become one populous, exten- 
sive avine city and avine nursery. It is a city that of recent 
years has enjoyed a very large degree of police protection, 
though its contribution to the rates is uncertain. As in other 
cities, there is a residuum of the population that does not enjoy 
this protection, but rather against which, and in favour of the 
others, it is exercised: a kind of crimirial class. It is, however, 
in a very small minority. The most direct legislation pro- 
tecting these avine people is, of course, in the form of the 
Wild Birds’ Protection Act, with all its various amendments. 
It is an Act which protects—that is to say, makes it illegal 
to kill, or abet the killing of—some few rare kinds of 
birds all the year round. A few it does not protect at 
all. The vast majority it protects during the breeding 
season. It is an Act that gives a virtual freedom of 
decision to local authorities in regard to extension or re- 
striction of the protection; but certain general lines that it 
lays down are followed practically all the country over. It 
forbids the destruction of nests and eggs equally with the 
birds themselves. Other Acts that tend in the same direction 
of preserving our native songsters are that under which a gun- 
license has to be taken out for almost every form of missile- 
weapon with which birds can be killed, and the Act under 
which every youngster below a certain age and certain 
standard is now compelled to go to school. Of all the 
Acts this last, though not specially and directly designed 
in the service of the avine population, has perhaps given 
it the most precious and practical protection. Only a 
very few years ago these same youngsters, now creeping 
snail-like schoolwards, would have been running blithely 
bird’s-nesting. But now in the morning on the way to 
school, although the youngster may crawl, he dare not 
dally long for fear of the penalties incurred by being late; 
and in the afternoon when school is done he does not 
dally for a reason still more potent,—tea is awaiting him at 
home. Encompassed by all these provisions for its protection, 
the avine city has grown very prosperous, and its population 
is ever increasing. 

The result aesthetically, and from the point of view of the 
ever-growing interest in the objects of Nature and in all ber 
ways, is altogether charming. Some of the most delightful 
of our little birds, for which there appeared considerable 
reason to fear extinction, have brought their numbers up 
again to the former standard. The goldfinches are the most 
notable instance in point, charming by their beauty, their 
grace, and their song, and quite innocuous, Their increase is 
partly attributed to land going out of cultivation and the in- 
crease of thistledown, which they love, though it is not a 
desirable agricultural product; but in larger part, perhaps, 
it is due to the checks that legislation has placed on the horrid 
proceedings of the bird-trappers. Another small finch, no less 
charming to the aesthetic sense, but far from being equally 
innocuous, that has increased of recent years at a much more 
rapid rate than even the goldfinch, is the bullfinch. His progress 
has been really very alarming. There is no more attractive 
little person, with his beauty of plumage, his fine rich note, 
and his confiding ways; and if we were dwellers in the 
wilderness there is no little friend of the kind whose increase 
in numbers we should welcome more cordially. But we in 
England, and especially in the South of England, bave the better 
fortune to live in a land of gardens and of fruit orchards, and 
though the fruit orchards evidently agree so remarkably well 
with the bullfinch, it is very apparent that the bullfinch does 
not agree at all with them. If it were only the mature fruit 
that he ate, we could forgive him, or we could protect 
ourselves against him. There are many birds that do the 
same, and we manage to carry on the struggle for existence in 





spite of them. But the bullfinch attacks the new buds in their 
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very earliest stages. He has been battening on them all the 
winter through. All over the country the problem of the life- 
struggle between the fruit-grower on the one side and the bull- 
finch on the other seems to be becoming acute; but it is 
especially insistent in the South-Eastern Counties, where 
the fruit is such an important item iu the agricultural produce 
of the year, and where the bullfinch, perhaps because of the 
general ubiquity of the fruit trees whose buds he loves, is him- 
self so very ubiquitous. Many farmers in the smaller way, 
many owners of villas and small houses with garden and 
orchard of a size to match, are frankly giving up the struggle. 
They love the birds,—as who can help loving them? But they 
recognise that it is impossible to keep the fruit while the birds 
abound, and they say virtually: “Perish the fruit! Let the 
birds come!” And so they get for themselves greater delight. 
But the establishment of a sanctuary of the kind in the midst 
of neighbours whose livelihood, it may be, depends on the 
fruit crop is not perhaps to be regarded as a contribution to: 
the general delight of all. Another finch that has increased 
greatly of recent years in the same counties is the hawfinch. 
He is the biggest of our finches, but nevertheless is not nearly 
80 conspicuous as some of the others. He is a rare, or at 
least a local, bird still, though very much more numerous than 
he was ten or twenty years ago; but his colours are less gay 
than those of bullfinch, goldfinch, or chaffinch, and he is a shy 
bird, hiding himself in the thickest foliage when he thinks he 
is being spied on. He is not yet common enough to bea 
scourge, except perhaps in a very few localities, and he is so 
strictly local that one or two of his kind may be constantly ina 
certain; garden, while another garden not two hundred yards 
away will never have a visit from him. He appreciates many 
of the labours of the kitchen-gardener, and his appreciation 
of peas is especially cultivated. The increase of the goldfinch, 
bullfinch, and many other kinds is very easy to account for by 
the legislative measures of which a few have been noticed 
above, but the advent of the hawfinch in such increased 
numbers is not as easily explained. The other birds were 
there already at the beginning of the era in which the pro- 
tective measures, both those that directly and those that 
indirectly promoted their welfare, were devised; and being 
there in considerable numbers, it was only natural that they 
should multiply when some of the former checks on their 
multiplication were removed. But the hawfinch was so scarce 
that the same agencies would hardly affect his numbers, 
A distinguished Kentish ornithologist has told the writer 
that only a quarter of a century ago he regarded the discovery 
of a hawfinch’s nest in a part of that county which is one of 
the bird’s best strongholds now (and rather naturally, since 
the accession to their numbers has probably come chiefly 
from France) as a very great find indeed. Most likely we 
have to look on this increase of the hawfinches as another of 
the many instances of a seemingly capricious change of habit, 
or of habitat, in wild animals, Why more hawfinches have 
thus lately come over from Continental Europe and taken up 
their abode with us (as it seems probable that they have done) 
we cannot well say; but to be reduced to that conclusion of 
agnosticism need not cause us much surprise, for it is a con- 


clusion to which the study of natural history questions often, 


brings us; and it is quite likely that we should be less frequently 
mistaken in our answers if we more often accepted such con- 
clusions, if they are to be called so, in preference to more 
dogmatic ones. 

But while we may be more or less content to rest in that 
rather negative conclusion with regard to the causes of the 
increase of some of our fruit-eating birds, it is not easy 
to rest content without some more positive kind of answer 
to the very pressing question of how best to preserve 
our fruit from their depredations. And yet any such answer 
is very difficult indeed to arrive at. Some kinds of the trees it 
is, of course, very much more easy to protect than others, 
Old fishing-net is cheap, and a moderate expense in fishing- 
net will cover a very large area of the lower fruit trees and 
bushes, such as gooseberries (of the buds of which the bull- 
finches are especially fond), currants, and soforth. But to cover 
whole orchards of the bigger trees—the apple, pear, cherry, 
and so on—is hardly within the practical politics of the ordinary 
farmer. Few of the scares seem to keep any terrors for the 
birds after the first two or three days. The writer has made 
trial of bits of ribbon in the trees, of a windmill that makes a 
clacking noise, of panes, or pieces, of glass slung together, and 








so on,—all these are dependent for such efficacy ag 
possess on wind to make them work, and at best their eff 

is not very potent. There is a like objection to the use of g 
paper or linen kite, made in shape of a bird of prey, which 
really does seem to terrify the small criminals so long as it 
sails over them. But it, again, requires a wind to make it sail, 
It has been suggested that a tame hawk allowed to fly over 
the orchard several times a day would have a deterrent effect 
on the marauders, and the experiment might be well worth 
trial. If M. Santos-Dumont, or other of the flying-maching 
inventors, would give us a clockwork bird that would hover 
like a kestrel all day long, it might do useful work. In the 
meantime, we seem to be reduced to the crude firing of a gun 
to scare the birds,—a gun to be fired by a boy, though it ig 
difficult to persuade a boy to sufficiently early rising in the 
summer, a gun to be loaded with blank cartridge only, for, to 
say nothing of humanitarian considerations, it is well that the 
boy should not amuse himself with shooting to pieces either 
the fruit, or the trees, or his fellow-beings; or else a gun to be 
fired every quarter of an hour or so by a clockwork arrange. 
ment. The latter has the advantage that the clockwork can be 
wound up overnight, so us to inspire more confidence than a 
boy that it will fire the first gun as soon as day breaks the 
next morning. It has the disadvantage, however, that it will 
not shift its place as it sees the birds collecting. And both 
plans have drawbacks which will be appreciated readily by 
those in the adjoining houses who are light sleepers in the 
early morning hours. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
cheatin 
GERMANY’S ATTITUDE TO THE AUSTRIAN 
QUESTION. 

(To tue Eprror or tae “Spectator.” |] 
Srr,—" If there were no Austria, it would be necessary to 
create one.” ‘I'hese words of the great Bohemian historian, 
Palacky, form a fitting introduction to any discussion of the 
Austrian question. The political ravens of Europe have for 
some years past been forecasting the fate of Austria-Hungary, 
and justify their croakings by the view that one whose in- 
heritance is so much debated during his lifetime can hardly 
be in a robust state of health. Indeed, the Austrian question, 
like that of the Near East, haunts the dreams of the modern 
statesman, and renders uncertain the whole political future of 


Europe. 

What, then, would be the results of the partition of the Hapsburg 
Empire, and who would derive advantage trom it? From the nature 
of the case, such fragments as failed to assert their independence 
at the final catastrophe would fall to the share of Austria’s three 
chief neighbours,—Russia, Italy, and Germany. Leaving aside 
for the moment the two former Powers, I wish to treat the 
question from a specially German point of view, and hope to 
prove that the Power which runs the most serious risks from 4 
forward policy in Austria is no other than Germany herself. And 
for this contention I may take the words of Bismarck as my 
text:—‘ The preservation of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy as 
a strong and independent Government is for Germany a necessity 
of the balance of power in Europe.” 

The propaganda of the Pan-German League, the ravings of such 
leaders as Schoenerer and Wolf, and the Los von Rom movement, 
which is engineered by this wildest of all political parties,—all 
these have thrown a somewhat lurid light upon the future of 
Austria, and have made us familiar with the possibility of German 
expansion at the expense of her Southern ally. Such a policy 
offers many attractions to the political dreamer. (1) In the first 
place, a compact State would be formed in Central Europe, far 
surpassing in strength the Mediaeval Empire in its most brilliant 
days. With a population of close upon eighty millions, its armed 
forces would be irresistible, and Greater Germany would be 
relieved from much of the anxiety which her exposed frontiers 
cause the German Empire of to-day. (2) The dream of the 
poet Arndt would be realised, and (save for the Eastern Swiss 
Cantons) the German Fatherland would at length be conterminous 
with the language of Luther and of Goethe. (3) A fatal blow 
would be dealt to the growing “Slav peril,” and the Cisleithan 
provinces would be finally rescued for German culture and ideals. 
(4) German commerce would receive a powerful impetus from the 
extension of the Zollverein to Austria, and would control an 
internal market as large as that of the United States. (5) The 
acquisition of Trieste would ensure fresh triumplfs to the German 
merchant marine, while the Austrian Navy would be a genuine 
windfall for “the Admiral of the Atlantic”! (6) Germany would 
become, beyond all question, the predominant Power in the 
Balkans; and her hegemony from Hamburg to Bassora, on the 
Persian Gulf, would soon enter the range of practical politics. 

The casual observer might be pardoned for assuming that such 
vast advantages would outweigh all possible risks or sacrifices. 
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7 adopting such a view, he would do well to examine 
araned of the ate The dangers of a forward policy may 
be described as twofold,—external and internal. (a) In the first 
jace, there is the prospect of foreign intervention, rendered all 
the more likely by Germany’s present isolation. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Austria-Hungary, despite its domestic 
quarrels, forms the pivot of European politics, and “that its dis- 
appearance would deal a fatal blow to the balance of power. 
Without enlarging upon the dangers in which such a situation 
would involve France (these have been ably expounded by such 
writers as MM. Chéradame and René Henry, though in a spirit of 
distinct hostility to Germany), it is enough to say that her very 
existence as @ Great Power would be at stake; and the well- 
known speeches of MM. Deschanel and Pelletan only serve to 
emphasise this view. Assuming for the moment that Great 
Britain succeeded in holding aloof from the quarrel—a highly 
doubtful contingency—it is well-nigh certain that the Irre- 
dentist and Pan-Slav aspirations of Italy and Russia would 
draw these two Powers into war on the French side, and 
that certain Balkan rulers would employ the occasion to 
fish in troubled waters. Strange as it may sound, the 
only conceivable ally for Germany is Hungary, and then only 
in return for such concessions as would ill suit the Pan-German 
mood. In any case, her assistance would be largely discounted 
by the Magyar lack of artillery, and by the temptation which 
such a crisis would offer to the Roumanians to make a bid for 
Transylvania. ‘Thus the probable result of German intervention 
would be a European coalition against the Hohenzollern. History 
would repeat itself, but with one important exception: there 
would be no British subsidies, such as rendered possible Frederick 
the Great’s resistance to Europe in arms. 

(b) But quite apart from external complications, the idea of an- 
nexation is not so simple as it appears at first sight. (1) If Germany 
contents herself with the seven German-speaking provinces (Upper 
and Lower Austria, Salzburg, Tyrol, Vorarlberg, Styria, Carinthia), 
what is to become of Bohemia? ‘The Czechs, whether under a 
kingdom or a republic, are not strong enough to stand alone, even 
if there were no hostile German minority to complicate the 
internal problem. Union with Hungary is inconceivable, and 
thus they would of necessity gravitate towards Russia. This 
would place the Slav Colossus across the direct line of communica- 
tions between Berlin and Vienna, and would assure to St. Peters- 
burg—whether as the master or the adviser of Prague—immense 
geographical and strateyic advantages. Bismarck’s phrase, “The 
master of Bohemia will be the master of Europe,” would be 
startlingly fulfilled. ‘Thus Germany would have no choice but to 
include Bohemia and Moravia (with Austrian Silesia) in the 
enlarged German Empire,—a step which would of course meet with 
fierce opposition from the six million Czechs, who dream of a 
restored kingdom of Bohemia. (2) Moreover, in their resistance, 
the Czechs would have the support of the South Slavs—Slovenes, 
Croats, and Serbs—who people Carniola, Istria, and Dalmatia. 
For Germany in her advance southwards could not stop short at 
thé linguistic frontier near Klagenfurt, but would lay claim to 
Trieste afld the Adriatic seaboard. Indeed, the possession of a 
port on the Mediterranean, directly connected with Hamburg and 
Bremen, may be said to form the chief attraction of such a 
policy of expansion. (3) This would, however, make desperate 
enemies of all believers in the restoration of an Illyrian kingdom, 
or in the rival dream of a greater Servia, and would probably 
involve a slow and harassing guerilla war in the Istrian Alps. 
(4) Besides, let us suppose Germany to be successful in quelling 
their united resistance; she would still be faced with the task 
of controlling eleven and a half millions of disaffected Slavs 
within the borders of her own Empire, a problem before which 
that of Ireland would appear a trifle. (5) Nor is this by any 
means all, The occupation of Trieste by Germany would be 
bitterly resented, not merely by the Irredentists, but by the whole 
Italian nation, and would inevitably lead to a war, in which 
Italy could probably count on allies. In all circumstances, it 
would finally ruin the Triple Alliance, throw Italy into the 
arms of the Western Powers, and leave Germany with Abd-ul- 
Hamid as her only ally. (6) While Italy’s enmity is inevitable, 
Russia, it may be argued, might be appeased by a share in the 
spoils. Such a share could only take the form of Galicia and the 
Bukowina, and by the annexation of the former the chief step 
would be taken towards the reconstruction of Poland. The two 
main divisions of the Polish race would thus be reunited, forming 
a compact State of sixteen million inhabitants; and the Prussian 
Poles would become more unmanageable than ever. The danger 
from this quarter would be increased, rather than decreased, by 
the triumph of the Russian Revolution, for one of its inevitable 
consequences will be the grant of Polish autonomy. 


(7) So much for the Slav races of Austria, But are we to 
suppose that even the Germans of Austria would be unanimous 
for incorporation? ‘The Austrian is nothing if not loyal; and the 
first price that he would have to pay for union with Germany 
would be the loss of the dynasty, with which six centuries of 
glorious traditions are bound up. For it is obvious that no 
Hapsburg would ever consent to become the vassal of the King of 
Prussia, German Austria therefore would sink to the level 
of provinces, and take up a position similar to that of Alsace- 
orraine, on & larger scale. The present régime of easygoing 
Gemiithlichkeit would be replaced by the “stramme Disziplin” of 
the Prussian system; and above all, Vienna, the pride of every 
Austrian’s heart, from an Imperial capital would become a mene 
Provincial city. 

(8) Bat what of Germany herself? In the first place, she 
Would cease to be a Protestant Power. In the present German 





Empire there are (in round numbers) thirty-five and a quarter 
million Protestants to twenty million Roman Catholics (or sixty- 
two to thirty-six per cent.) The annexation of the Austrian 
provinces would alter these proportions to thirty-five and three- 
quarter million Protestants to forty-one million Catholics (or 
forty-six to fifty-three per cent.) Among the fag-reaching effects 
of this change, the Roman Catholic Centrum, which already holda 
the balance in the Reichstag, would attain toa position of absolute 
predominance. These facts explain the desperate efforts of the Pan- 
Germans to further the Los von Rom movement in Austria. ‘They 
understand the reluctance with which most North Germans would 
view any increase of the Roman Catholic element in the Empire, and 
hope to attain their end by wholesale proselytism. The Austrian 
Heir-Apparent, Francis Ferdinand, has been frequently attacked 
for the speech in which he asserted that “ Away from Rome” was 
merely another name for “ Away from Austria.” But no amount 
of criticism can obscure the fact that he was right, and he is 
hardly to be blamed for throwing down the gauntlet to the open 
enemies of his dynasty. (9) But, above all else, the annexation 
of the Austrian provinces would prove fatal to the unity won in 
1866 and 1870. It would revive the old rivalry of Prussia and 
Austria, which so long made Germany a negligible quantity in 
the affairs of Europe. Prussia would no longer enjoy the same 
predominant position, and the South German States, whose dislike 
for Prussia and her system is very real, might come to dream of a 
revision of the status quo. Dresden, Munich, and Stuttgart 
would gravitate towards Vienna, and the antagonism between 
North and South would be revived in an acuter form than 
ever. An internal balance of power, to the destruction of 
which Bismarck devoted his whole life, would be created 
once more on a new footing, and would seriously impair the 
efficiency of the Imperial machine. (10) Again, it would be 
no easy task to assimilate the very different diplomatic ideals of 
Berlin and Vienna, of Bismarck and Bilow, as opposed to Beust, 
Andrassy, and Goluchowski, still less to satisfy at once the 
Prussian and Austrian aristocracy in the matter of diplomatic 
appointments. (11) Nor would an extension of the fiscal frontier 
be an agreeable change for the East Prussian Junker, whose 
selfish interests favour high meat prices and restrictions on foreign 
corn. Historic traditions, caste feeling, and fiscal convictions all 
combine to make Conservatives and Agrarians hostile to union 
with Austria, the more so as one probable result would be a 
special commercial agreement with Hungary, their chief agri- 
cultural rival. 

Enough has been said to show that a forward policy is open to 
far more serious objections than the Pan-Germans in their 
fanaticism would have us suppose. Meanwhile, the trend of 
events in Austria is hardly calculated to increase their enthusiasm. 
Nowhere has the Russian Revolution produced greater effect, and 
already the question of electoral reform is the all-absorbing topic. 
The Government is irrevocably pledged to the cause of reform, 
and the Bill which is to be introduced this month into the Reichs- 
rath will at length substitute direct universal suffrage for the 
anomalous curial system which has hitherto prevai'sd. But while 
in Vienna such far-reaching changes are accepteu in the very 
highest quarters, Prussia remains the uncomyromising foe of 
constitutional reform, and Conservative reactienaries cling more 
firmly than ever to their travesty of a Constitution. The absorp- 
tion of Austria would mean the introduction of a liberal element, 
and would usher in a new era of democracy such as prevails in 
France or Britain. But however desirable such a result might be 
from the standpoint of civilisation, it would be anathema to the 
ruling classes of Prussia; and William II.’s antipathy to popular 
government would probably outweigh the temptations of an 
expansive policy. 

In the words of Bismarck, “we could not make use of German 
Austria, either in whole or in part, nor, would the acquisition of 
provinces like Austrian Silesia and pieces of Bohemia tend to 
strengthen the Prussian State. An assimilation of German 
Austria would not ensue, nor would Vienna be governed as a mere 
annexe from Berlin.” This is as true to-day as when the founder 
of modern Germany wrote his “ Recollections.” It would be 
absurd to maintain that his successors have proved worthy of the 
traditions of the Bismarckian era; but I cannot believe that they 
will thus rashly endanger the structure which they owe to his 
glorious exertions. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Vienna, February 9th. 
(“Scotus Viator” shows with remorseless logic the un- 

wisdom of the Pan-German movement; but, unfortunately, 

history affords no guarantee that nations reject unwise 
projects. The temptation to the Germans to pick up the 

Teutonic fragments of the Austrian Empire would, we fear, 

prove irresistible, and oblige them to put aside all thoughts of 

prudence and policy? Happily, however, the Austrian Empire 
has not yet gone into the melting-pot.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


Scotus VIATOR. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


M. PAUL SABATIER ON THE ROMAN CHURCH 
IN FRANCE. 
(Monsieur t'Epirevr pu “ Spectator.”) 
Monstevur,—Permettez-moi de vous remercier pour l'article 
excellent que vous consacrez 4 mes vues sur la Séparation de 
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I’Eglise et de l’Etat dans votre numéro du 10 février. C'est 
un vrai plaisir d’écrire quand on doit étre compris avec tant 
de bienveillance et résumé si fidélement. Le meilleur moyen 
de yous marquer ma reconnaissance sera, je pense, de répondre 
& une question implicite de la fin de votre article. Etant donné 
que la France n'est qu’une partie du monde catholique, vous 
vous demandez comment |’Eglise Romaine pourrait tolérer 
chez nous un catholicisme différent de celui du reste de la 
catholicité. Je pourrais vous répondre que Rome a 
toujours su se montrer trés accommodante, pourvu qu’on lui 
prodiguat les signes extérieurs de respect auxquels elle 
croit avoir droit. Elle pardonne beaucoup, pourvu qu’aux 
dates fixées la cérémonie de l’obédience et des encensements 
s'accomplisse suivant les rites. Déja les Napolitains et les 
catholiques @’Angleterre figurent sur les mémes statistiques 
religieuses ; et pourtant quelles différences intellectuelles et 
morales n’y a-t-il pas entre les protégés de S. Janvier et des 
catboliques formés & l'école de Newman! On est donc fondé 
i croire que demain, pourront figurer sur les mémes statisques 
d'autres catholiques qui accuseront encore ces différences. I] 
y a une autre raison pour laquelle l’Eglise n’aura pas 4 
accorder & la France des licences spéciales, c’est que la crise 
par laquelle passe la France catholique se fait sentir dans tous 
les autres pays. Et pour que vous ne pensiez pas que je vois 
trop ces faits d’un point de vue particulier, je me permets 
de vous renvoyer & la Civiltd Cattolica du 3 février, 
p. 257-273: vous y verrez qu'un mouvement international 
s'est propagé dans les divers pays de l'Europe. [II se 
manifeste partout & la fois et sous les formes les plus 
inattendues; méme les séminaires d’Italie, malgré leurs 
portes de prison et la surveillance exercée sur les lectures et 
les fréquentations, sont presque tous troublés par les nouvelles 
doctrines, pendant qu’en Angleterre un éminent catholique 
se permet de dire que le catholicisme aura son évolution 
comme le judaisme. Les doctes et zelés Jésuites de Rome, 
directeurs de la Civiléd, affrayés de la généralité de ce 
mouvement, se persuadent qu'il y a un mot dordre, un 
complot, et me font le grand honneur de croire que je suis 
pour quelque chose dans les événements, Hélas, non; je ne 
suis guére que le veilleur qui du haut de sa tour solitaire voit 
poindre l’aurore un peu plus vite que l’habitant des plaines. 
Mais je leur suis trés reconnaissant d’avoir yu que dans tous 
les pays catholiques se remarquent les mémes symptimes. 
Les mémes besoins produisent partout les mémes résultats ; 
la désharmonie était trop grande entre les habitudes intel- 
lectuelles et la vie religieuse. Les hommes de foi profonde, 
réfléchie, conquise—ce sont les seuls qui comptent—étaient 
souvent placés dans l’alternative de manquer de sincérité ou 
envers eux-mémes ou envers Dieu. La crise actuelle est un 
effort pour arriver & une nouvelle harmonie, non par un retour 
impossible vers le passé, mais par une vigoureuse marche en 
avant. Dire que cet effort réussira, ce n’est pas jouer au 
prophite, c’est constater que l’évolution des idées ne peut 
étre arrétée. Or l’Eglise n’est pas une entité. O’est l'ensemble 
des catholiques; le jour oi cet ensemble des catholiques aura 
passé par la crise qui se manifeste déja de tous cédtés, ce jour 
la l’ Eglise n’aura ni & absoudre, ni & condamner des idées qui 
seront Jes siennes, comme le sont aujourd’hui des idées trés 
différentes,— Veuillez agréer, Monsieur, l’expression de mes 
sentiments les plus distingués, Pau SaBATIER. 
Chantegrillet, pres Crest (Dréme). 


[We publish with great pleasure M. Paul Sabatier’s 
striking letter, That he may prove right in thinking that the 
Roman Church in France will allow herself to be evangelised 
in the best and highest sense isour hope. Some of his readers 
will, however, we fear, recall with regret that movements 
somewhat similar in nature have resulted in disappointment. 
Again, they may be inclined to note that though the 
Neupolitan seems superficially to be poles apart in his 
religious views from the follower of Newman, yet Newman 
expressed his belief in the Neapolitan miracle of St. 
Januarius. Nevertheless, we would fain entertain M. Paul 
Sabatier’s view. In reference to the concluding portion 
of his letter, the present writer recalls a sermon which it 
was once his good fortune to hear preached by Mrs. Booth, 
the wife of General Booth. The moment, said the preacher, 
that Christianity in any country seems to have become 
formatised, petrified, dead, that moment the revival begins. 
The doctors and the lawyers have no sooner placed their 





seals on the sepulchre of Christ than He breaks His bonds 
and suffers resurrection. This eternal tendency to resurrec. 
tion is an essential quality in the Christian faith. Jf 
Mrs. Booth was right, as we believe she was, the regur. 
rection, following on the mortification of Ultramontanism, 
may be beginning in France.—Ep. Spectator. ]} 





THE PLAYTIME OF THE POOR 

(To Tas EpIToR oF THK “SPEcraToR.”} 
Srr,—The letter in your issue of February 17th, signed “Edith 
H. Glover,” on “The Playtime of the Poor,” awakens in me 
much sympathy, and at the same time, I will confess, a certain 
amount of indignation. There are few things for which we 
should all care more deeply than for the preservation of a 
child’s own will and initiative. Nevertheless, the totally 
different standpoints from which your correspondent must of 
necessity view the playtime of the poor and the playtime of 
the rich make one rather fierce. In the case of children of 
her own kindred or class, would she be prepared to denounce 
all the contriving and protecting thought by which the play. 
time of the rich is surrounded? Would it minister to an 
Eton boy’s character or independence if no provision were 
made for his games, if nothing were “ out of bounds,” and no 
restrictions whatever were laid upon his actions in playtime? 
To insist that parents shall look after their children’s play- 
time in all circumstances seems to me a curious hypocrisy 
on the part of that class which habitually sends its boys to 
boarding-schools, and either does the same with its girls, or 
engages governesses who are as much responsible for the play- 
time as the schooltime. And when the mother has to be atone 
and the same time cook, housemaid, laundress, dressmaker, and 
general manager, to do her work whether she is well or ill, to go 
through childbirth, and drag herself up when her baby is a 
week or a fortnight old, to “look after the children,” are we 
going to grudge her some help with that other half of her 
children’s school-week which has perforce to be spent in play, 
on the ground that to assist her with that which the whole of 
our class commits—except for the holiday intervals—to the 
professional hands of strangers, will weaken her parental 
responsibility ? How easy it is to accept for the poor what 
we should never dare to risk for our own children! And what 
the risk is I need not repeat. It has been told, not in my 
words, but in those of the expert workers of years” standing 
amongst the poor whose testimony I quoted in my first letter 
to the Zimes, and it is pointed to in page after page of 
Mr. Charles Booth’s great book on London. While as to 
the feeling of the best of the parents with regard to such 
help as the play centres give, I could put it in your corre- 
spondent’s way to become well acquainted with it, should she 
desire it. 

But let us meanwhile abundantly admit that invention and 
originality are most precious elements in childish play. Why 
should any play centre extinguish them? The boy who ran 
regattas in the gutter, if he had joined a play centre for two 
evenings in the week, would probably have developed a passionate 
love for clay-modelling, or designing in black-and-white, or 
mending his own shoes, or growing his own flowers; and there 
would have still been plenty of time for the gutter, though I 
am one of the old-fashioned people who believe that dirt itself 
—and especially the filth of the London streets—has a certain 
demoralising power. The other day, at one of the play 
centres, a drawing class on an American system was started 
for some very rough boys. A lady who reported the incident 
to me arrived just as one boy was gazing in astonishment at a 
black-and-white design on a large sheet of paper he had 
somehow—miraculously—contrived to make, under a method 
of teaching which specially stimulates originality. A ragged 
boy near was equally amazed. He eagerly asked if he might 
join the class, pelted downstairs to get the superintendent's 
leave, pelted back again, and sat down to a happy hour. Is 
this so very inferior to the gutter-regatta? Again, I was 
present at a play-hour a little while ago where the floors of 
two rooms were govered with children drawn from a very poor 
quarter, who, either jin groups or alone, were lost in the joys 
of “make-believe,” pouring out tea, entertaining visitors, or 
pytting the baby to bed, by. the help of a few toys given them 
long ago, and carefully preserved. On a cold wet night these 
children, who have been playing in the street or under doorways, 
come in chilled and starved. Last Friday night, for instance, I 
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saw a room full of children reading story-books and turning 
over pictures. The rain was coming down fast outside, and 
there was a ring of small boys round the fire, deep in their 
books. Were the shelter and the warmth, and the gentle 
supervision which prevented them from quarrelling over the 
books or carrying them off, really injuring their character ? 
In any case, be it remembered, the children will always have 
more than enough of the streets. Let us hope the play 
centres may teach them to use the streets better. I remember 
the pleasure of one of our workers when she found the boys 
she had taught playing chess on their own doorsteps, instead 
of the usual gambling games,—and one of the boys teaching 
his father. And in the same way the children, carry the 
singing games and the skipping they learn at the centre into 
the streets and parks. 

One other remark of your correspondent is extremely well 
meunt, but has, in my experience, very little to do with the 
case. “Each child...... ought to be at its mother’s beck 
and call out of school hours.” Let me contrast this with the 
statement I have already quoted of the devoted Head-Master 
of a voluntary school in North London, who knows his 
children and their homes well: “ As a rule, the children of this 
district are turned out after tea into the streets with the 
babies, and told not to come home till bed-time.” There is 
the reality. Naturally, every well-managed play centre will 
take special pains not to interfere with the children’s home 
duties. A child is not allowed to come more than three times, 
in general more than twice, in the week, except for special 
reasons,—where a child is motberless, for instance, or has a 
particularly bad home. At Tavistock Place, through our 
Parents’ Guild, we keep a vigilant watch on this point. 
Perhaps our difficulty is to get the parents themselves to take 
it seriously enough. 

No, Sir, let us try to secure from the public authority a 
playtime provision which shall be the natural and long-due 
supplement of the schooltime provision first made in 1870. 
The buildings are there and the playgrounds, and in most 
cases the children cannot make any use of them during the 
evening time, which rightly belongs to play,—from 5 to 7.30. 
Let us open the school-buildings to the children’s play, and 
organise the playgrounds, as they do so well in that city of 
dulness and routine, New York. Meanwhile, let us study the 
problem of the play centres—which is, I frankly admit, how 
to combine the freest possible play for a child’s individuality 
with a sufficient amount of discipline to ensure order, and 
therewith happiness—among large numbers of possibly rough 
children. Here we have much to learn; but it is worth the 
learning; and I venture to think that the pleasure of the 
children and the gratitude of the parents will go with us all 
the way. 

Let me thank you for your generous support of the work. 
Some of your readers will perhaps be glad to hear that the 
money help recently forthcoming will enable us to start three 
new centres, bringing the weekly attendance before long up 
to something like ten thousand. With the Recreation School 
in Tavistock Place, the similar school shortly to be started in 
connection with the Jewish Free School, and other efforts of 
which I hear elsewhere, the ten play centres will soon provide 

us with abundant means of experiment and observation, and 
in another year—still more in two—there will be a good deal 
else to say.—I am, Sir, &c., Mary A. Warp. 

25 Grosvenor Place, S.W. 

[We are delighted to hear that the admirable work under- 
taken by Mrs. Humphry Ward is making such rapid pro- 
gress.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE’S LETTER. 
(To tur Eprror or tue * Spectator.” | 
Smr,—You refer in laudatory terms in last week’s issue to the 
Bishop of Carlisle’s letter “on the clergy and the schools” 
published in the Times on February 12th. Your article on the 
school question assures us that it is “the wisest and best thing 
yet said frém the point of view of the Church.” 

It is to be borne in mind that the Bishop’s letter is no more 
than the expression of an individual opinion. It represents in no 
way “the point of view of the Church.” Respected as Dr. Diggle 
is in his Northern diocese, and willing as his clergy and laity are 
to weigh what he has to say, it is none the less quite certain that 
if he were to propose resolutions embodying his suggestions to 


the clergy and laity of his Diocesan Conference, they would be 


rejected by an overwhelming majority. I further venture to 
maintain they would meet with a like fate in every single Diocesan 
Conference in England. What has to be considered is not the 
mind of a single Bishop as representing “the point of view of 
the Church,” but, as the word implies, the united voice of the 
Church, as expressed in her representative assemblies of clergy 
and laity. 

_ Itis significant to note that the Bishop of Carlisle’s letter was 
immediately followed by an episcopal opinion of no less weight 
in the issue of the Times of the 16th. The Bishop of Birmingham 
maintains a directly contrary opinion to the Bishop of Carlisle. 
He declares that the solution of universal undenominationalism 
is no solution at all. It would lead to “intolerable” results, 

The Bishop of Carlisle assures us that the only alternative to 
the non-acceptance by the Church of a London School Board 
syllabus is the handing over of our elementary education to 
secularism. Your article goes still further. It not only warns us 
that there is no other alternative, but, further, it threatens .us 
with the certainty of Disestablishment if we are not prepared as a 
national Church to accept a “ national solution.” 

The Bishop of Birmingham, however, believes—and, significantly 
enough, Dr. Guinness Rogers, who strongly favours the denomi- 
national basis for religious instruction, heartily sympathises with 
his point of view—that the alternative of secular education would 
be more wholesome. 

For conscience’ sake it may be we shall have to face both 
dangers. But, Sir, I do not believe the alternative lies between 
these two. The nation has made up its mind—and isin no way 
inclined to change it—controversy or no controversy, delay or no 
delay, that its national education shall be religious in its 
character. 

You maintain there is no possible denominational solution. 
The practical difficulties are insuperable. Has the German 
system found them so? I believe that neither the Legislature nor 
yet the nation will deliberately disregard the point of view of 
the Church, nor of the Roman Catholic Communion, nor yet of 
the Jews. Is the solution to be one that is acceptable to the, 
more pronounced Nonconformists, and to them only? Surely it 
is not beyond the wit and wisdom of Parliament to provide a 
solution which is not only religious, but one which respects 
religious liberty also. At least the imposition of universal unde- 
nominationalism would be a piece of religious tyranny so gross 
that it would certainly lead to a political impasse much more 
serious than any so far experienced. 

Let me give a practicai illustration of what the undenomi- 
national solution means, In this parish there are four Church 
schools (they have cost us over £25,000; we are spending at this 
moment over £10,000), two Roman Catholic schools, one Wesleyan, 
and a British school (now passing over to the local education 
authority). On all sides of us there are parishes with exactly 
a similar state of affairs in regard to school accommodation. 
Is the only religious solution for such areas universal un- 
denominationalism? Do you propose to oust us from our 
properties? We certainly are neither prepared to let or sell 
them for such a religious solution. Shall we of the Church 
accept this solution? Will the Roman Catholics? Will even 
the Wesleyans? I trow not. Observe, we have had no religious 
difficulty, and if the present system is left alone we never shall 
have one, But we shall have a mighty one if all that you offer 
is to be undenominationalism, or even a basis of this sort, 
and something beyond tolerated in or out of school hours. 

The Archbishop tells us we are not to resist. I conclude 
we may possibly bow to this counsel, but, believing undenomi- 
nationalism to be intolerable, believing it to be religiously 
infinitely unsatisfactory, only one other course remains for 
such as myself,—resignation of a mastership which I can- 
not conscientiously fulfil, Such resignation carries with it 
resignation of cure also, for in every trust-deed the vicar is 
trustee and Chairman of Managers, and he has the supervision of 
the religious education. Personally, for myself, there will be no 
other course. I may not resist, yet in conscience I cannot 
consent. 


—I am, Sir, &., EpGark BoppiIneTon. 


[We have never said that there is “no possible denomi- 
national solution.” What we have said is that there is 
serious danger that no denominational solution could be 
agreed upon, with the result that secularisation might in the 
end be adopted as a counsel of despair. We hold with the 
Bishop of Carlisle that this would be a national evil of the 
first magnitude, and that undenominational instruction, even 
if unsupplemented by facilities of access for all denominations, 
would be infinitely preferable. There seems, however, ground 
for believing that the Government will not refuse facilities. 
We have no knowledge of what the Government mean to pro- 
pose, and are ourselves unpledged to anyscheme. All we want 
to insist on is that it is the duty of the Church to think first 
not of its rights, of its sectarian position, of the money it 
has spent on its schools, or of its special claims, but of its 
duty to guard the interests of religious education, and to do 
its utmost to ensure that every child not withdrawn by its 
parents shall, in every elementary school, receive instruction 
in the fundamentals of Christianity as part of its daily lessons, 





That is a position worthy of a national Church. To take up 
the narrower position is to abrogate the national cluim,—the 
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claim that the Church is the Church of the whole nation. For 
Roman Catholics and Jews special provision might be made 
under which their schools could revert to the status quo ante 
1903. The extreme High Church party could, of course, avail 
themselves also of such provision.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CONSCIENTIOUS CONVICTIONS. 


{Te THE EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.” | 


Srr,—One remark of your correspondent “ A. N. B.” in last 


week's Spectator invites energetic dissent. “Surely,” he tells 
us, “the voice of conscience is the voice of God in a man’s 
heart, which ought to be obeyed before all else.” Have we 
not here the explanation of much of our discord and difficulty 
in the religious instruction question? Given the proposition 
that conscience is the voice of God, and everything else, of 
course, follows,—the sacred duty of disobedience to unacceptable 
laws, the practical effect in “ passive resistance,” and the rest. 
But, notoriously, what is right to one man’s conscience is 
wrong to another's, Are there, then, two rights, and does God 
*speak in different voices and in contradictory ways? Do let 
us abandon this appeal to the individual conscience as the 
final arbiter of justice and right., Conscience is no more the 
voice of God than the eye is the light. Both are media only, 
and unless the media are clear and perfect they will play us 
false. Like “A. N. B.,” I decline to pronounce upon the 
conduct of those who have “passively resisted” the law. They 
may be right and they may be wrong, but they will certainly 
not be right because they have acted according to conscience. 
For how many errors in individual and national conduct con- 
science is responsible, let experience and history tell! Does 
not Ruskin say in one of his books (I quote from memory) : 
“ Whenever I hear a man say, ‘I shall follow my conscience,’ 
I feel inclined to answer, ‘ First be sure, my friend, that your 
conscience is not the conscience of an ass’”? Put in Ruskin’s 
forcible way, does not the dictum say the truth upon this 
vexed question? And will the truth never be taken to heart ? 
The duty of all of us is to cultivate the conscience, and a large 
part of the task consists in putting away prejudice, uncharity, 
suspicion, and intellectual blindness.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
W. H. D. 





FUNDAMENTAL OR BIBLICAL CHRISTIANITY. 
[To tux Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” ] 

Srr,—I regret to say that I cannot understand either you or 
the Bishop of Carlisle (Spectator, February 17th). Of course, 
every Christian believes his own opinions to be “fundamental 
and Biblical.” But how will a Churchman, a Unitarian, a 
Baptist, and a Wesleyan agree in teaching children about the 
Atonement, the Trinity, the Incarnation, and the two Sacra- 
ments ordained by Christ Himself, which the Churchman 
holds are “generally necessary to salvation,” @e., “ funda- 
mental”? We must remember that the Unitarians are now 
a very large and influential body. Will you or the Bishop 
decide this important question? Or must it be left for 
decision by the “State,”’—that is, by a Nonconformist House 
of Commons? I do not think the latter course will be accept- 
able to the members of the Established Church of England, 
who have done nearly all the work of education in this country 
for many centuries.—I am, Sir, &c., C. A. BRopRIBB. 

23 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

[If our correspondent will look at the Jamaica Catechism 
or at the Free Church Catechism, he will see that the practical 
difficulty is not so great as he supposes. We would also 
draw his attention to the striking quotation from Dr. Arnold 
given below. The number of Unitarian parents who send 
their’children to elementary schools is by no means large- 
We may also note that: what is in effect fundamental and 
Biblical Christianity is at this moment being taught in 
London and in most of the provided schools in the country. 
We lately received a copy of the religious education syllabus 
drawn up for use under the Birkenhead School Board, 
which we understand was prepared by two Anglican and two 
Nonconformist clergymen, and was used in the schools without 
friction or complaint.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





FUNDAMENTAL CHRISTIANITY AND RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
[To tue Epitor oF THe “Srerctator.”’] 
Srr,—As a constant reader of the*Spectator, I have been much 
interested in the correspondence on “ Fundamental Christianity 


| 
and Religious Education.” I cannot refrain in that connection 
from drawing your attention to a passage in a letter of Dr 
Arnold’s to J. C. Platt, Esq., dated February 5th, 189g 
Referring to the then new London University, he writes :-— 


“There will then probably be brought to issue this great 
question, whether the people of England have any value whatay, 
for Christianity without sectarianism ; for, as it seems to An 
most of those who are above sectarianism are quite as indifferent 
to Christianity ; while almost all who profess to value Christianit: 
seem, when they are brought to the test, to care only for their 
own sect. Now it is manifest to me that all our education must 
be Christian and not be sectarian; I would ask no questions as to 
what denomination of Christians any student belonged ; or if I 
did, I should only do it for the express purpose of avoiding in my 
examination all those particular points in which I might haprex 
to differ from him.” 


Surely many of us who are engaged in actual schoolwork 

to-day are in sympathy with the view of this great school. 

master.—I am, Sir, &e., Grace M. Topuunter, 
Guildford. 





THE SCHOOLS PROBLEM: A “MORE EXCELLENT 
WAY”? 
[To tae Eprtor or tae “Sprectator.”] 
Srr,—An agreement on “fundamentals ” would undoubtedly 
be excellent; but you will, I think, allow that it is exceedingly 
difficult to attain. One difficulty—that of “ graceless zealots” 
on either side opposing as aforesaid—would in practice be 
found considerable. But this is not perhaps the worst. Let 
us suppose the zealots away, and all anxious to agree if 
possible. Still, they must have terms to agree upon,—and 
how shall they be framed? The Church Catechism, the 
“Free Church” Catechism, the Jamaica Catechism, with 
other summaries of doctrine not a few, will all have to be 
impartially considered by some learned Commission, as yet 
in nubibus, that shall be fairly representative of each shade 
of religious opinion; and a “blend” evolved that shall per. 
fectly satisfy not only all “denominations,” but the politicians 
and the country. When can we hope for its evolution? Not, 
certainly, by “the Taster holidays,” when Government 
promise to produce their measure. But if not, will Mr. 
Birrell and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman be content to wait 
for it? We can hardly credit them with the amount of 
patience that would be required! To watt,—yes, therein, I 
believe, the way of a better wisdom lies; not, indeed, to wait 
for this problematical “blend” aforesaid, but for a really 
statesmanlike measure, which would be cheaply purchased by 
a year’s further waiting; a measure founded on the lines of 
the German educational system, which gives satisfaction to 
all by giving State help impartially to the religious as well as 
the secular teaching of each “ Confession ” which on numerical 
grounds can fairly claim such recognition. The adaptation of 
our present educational machinery to the working of such a 
ameasure might involve some difficulties,—some increase, ¢.9., 
in the humber of our schools, &c.; but it should not be 
beyond the resources of practical statesmanship; and the 
statesman who should successfully accomplish it would 
achieve a veritable triumph, and the glory of bringing a 
long-vexed question to a peaceful and permanent settlement. 
But such peace and permanence, we may be sure, can never 
wait on a measure drawn on “ Cliffordite” lines, and conceived 
in the “Cliffordite” spirit. The policy of singling out the 
one most important “denomination” in the country—the one 
whose adherents outnumber those of all the others collectively 
—for special disabilities, for confiscations, and proscription of 
its distinctive doctrines, can never be accepted by a sane, or 
just, or responsible statesmanship. We cannot*march to 
unity through wrong and contumely. And certainly the 
Church can hardly be expected to accept the arbitrarily 
maimed and truncated standard of teaching to which the 
“Free Church” Procrustes is so amiably anxious to cut her 
down. May I venture, Mr. Editor, humbly to suggest that 
instead of labouring for a hardly attainable agreement on 
“fundamentals,” the Spectator might yet more hopefully 
“seek peace and ensue it” by advocating and pressing on the 
nation a well-considered adoption of the German educational 
system? If thus we could at last, without wronging any, 
attain to agreement by frankly “agreeing to differ,” our 
agreement might be perfect and permanent, and we might 
congratulate ourselves, I think, on having found a “ yet more 





excellent way.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. T. 
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THE EDUCATION QUESTION. 
[To THE Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”’] 
_Mr. J. A. Craig in your last issue takes you to task for 
the Church was the first to care for the education 
of the poor, and repeats the well-worn fallacy that the 
Church's efforts for education began in 1811 with the founda- 
tion of the National Society, while the Lancasterian schools 
were started some three years earlier. He is evidently not 
aware that the National Society was founded by this Society, 
which since 1698 had been starting and supporting schools for 
all parts of the country. The object of these 
schools was to teach poor children “to read and write, and to 
repeat and understand the Church Catechism.” he masters 
were instructed to “take particular care of their manners and 
behaviour, to teach them to write a fair legible hand, with the 
grounds of arithmetick. ‘The girls were to learn to read, &c., 
and generally to knit their stockings and gloves, and to mark, 
sew, make, and mend their cloathes.” By 1741 nearly two 
thousand such schools had been established in Great Britain 
and Treland by the means of this Society. The foundation 
of the National Society in 1811 was caused by the pressure of 
work undertaken in many directions by the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, and it was then felt wise to 
found the new Society, which should devote itself solely to 
national education. But for more than a hundred years 
previously the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
had cared for the children of the poor, and any one who 
glances over the early Minutes of this Society will realise the 
seal of its members for religious education.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. Oszorn B. ALLEN, Secretary. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
NONCONFORMIST CLERGYMEN AND POLITICS. 
[To rae Epiror or tae “Spectator.” | 

Sir,—I trust that your readers will take careful note of the 
fact that your correspondent, the Rev. William Robinson, 
Congregational Minister of Farnworth, having given wide 
publicity to a story calculated to bring the clergy into con- 
tempt and disapproval, and having been challenged to sub- 
stantiate the same, is not prepared to do so (see Spectator, 
February 17th). He asserts that a certain clergyman has been 
heard to preach the same sermon six times over, and that by a 
person who only attends the church on wet Sundays! What 
I wanted to get at was the name of Mr. Robinson’s informant, 
and so to find out who is the incriminated clergyman, that we 
might hear what he has to say. The reason Mr. Robinson 
gives for refusing to tell us who is his authority is surely one 
of the oddest conceivable,—it is that he is “‘a man whose word 
is beyond question”! It appears that he is, further, “a 
banker, a Magistrate, and a Baptist.” He may enjoy all these 
qualifications, but they constitute no reason why he should 
not be questioned. The sermon is said to have dealt with 
“Godless schools,” and perhaps we have a clue as to the 
motive which set the tale in circulation. Mr. Robinson says 
that I am a fine example of a man swallowing a camel. What 
he means I know not. His real grievance against me, I should 
have thought, is that my swallowing capacity is insufficient. 
His wonderful story, for instance, is too much for me.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun F,. Ricuwarps. 

Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 


[We publish this letter in fairness to Mr. Richards, but we 
have no desire to pursue further this somewbat barren con- 
troversy. The matter is one very difficult to pronounce 
judgment upon, but we are inclined to believe that, on the 
whole, the Nonconformist clergy are more apt to preach 
political sermons than their Anglican brethren. That they 
are to be blamed for so doirg is not, however, our view. 
They are not bound to stan2 above party while in the pulpit, 
as, we hold, are the clergy of the national Church.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND THE WORKING 
MAN. 
[To THE EDITOR or THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I hope that Mr. Kenrick (in last week's Spectator) is 
misinformed when he writes that “we clergy who..... 
Rave our support to the Liberal Party at the late Election 
are being told frequently that we can no longer be considered 





sound Churchmen.” Surely a man may be a sound Church- 
man without necessarily following in the wake of the 
Conservative Party. My experience teaches me that many 
such are to be found among both parsons and working men. 
The Church of England is, and always must be, above party 
politics, and its defenders must be drawn from persons of all 
ranks and of all shades of political opinion. An ideal’ 
“Church Defence Council” will consist of such, and suck 
only. One of the greatest mistakes is to suppose that the 
battle of the Church must be left in the hands of the 
Conservatives, The maintenance of our national recognition: 
of Christianity is a question of much more vital importance 
than the accession of this or that party to power, and there 
are many professing the political views of Mr. Kenrick who 
will defend the Church's position even unto death.—I am,. 
Sir, &c., G. H. F. Nyeg. 
39 Chapel Street, Belgrave Square, S.W. 





THE NATIVE 


[To THE 
Srr,—Your article in last week's issue, which was so valuable 
in enforcing attention to this problem, emboldens me to urge- 
what I believe to be the true solution. Johannesburg is the 
centre of the whole “white man’s country” which represents. 
our South African domain, and I feel convinced that the true 
aim of statesmanship should be to make this city a great 
white stronghold, whose influence and power, civil and 
military, would make itself felt from sea to sea, since the 
population it and its mines could support would afford an 
immense reserve, far more potent than any “foreign” garrison 
which we can maintain, or which it is desirable we should 
maintain. 

The mines, properly regarded from the point of view of the 
statesman, and not of conflicting private interests, surely furnish 
a natural attraction for labour, which should be the strength of 
the country. It is probable that in their flotation and financing 
their economic condition is unsound, but this fact should not be 
permitted to outweigh the higher claims to be considered in 
building up a healthy and powerful State. The present cost of 
living, too, may be high, owing much to high freights, both by 
sea and land, and to Protective tariffs. These causes are artificial, 
and could be removed. 

Now, it is worth great sacrifices, if necessary, to build up on 
the solid foundation we have a possession worthy of our Empire. 
To do this, in my humble opinion, it is necessary to regard the 
example of the United States of America, now being so wisely 
followed by Canada, and if we cannot ourselves furnish it with 
people, or if economic conditions do not so permit us, then to 
look to the enormous outflow of the surplus population of Europe, 
and to endeavour to direct this, primarily, to the mines. Italy 
alone, which is sending forth to the Americas over a quarter of a 
million emigrants every year, would probably afford the most useful 
mining population; but from Russia—now, at least—it would 
surely be easy to attract many thousands, whose demands it would 
not be difficult to satisfy. 

In the days when North America was sparsely populated by a. 
few Redskins, no man could have foreseen that it would to-day be 
populated with nearly a hundred million white men of great 
energy and the keenest intelligence, possessing wealth unsur- 
passed and a political influence of untold force, and growing from 
day today. Yet, with this soul-stirring example before our very 
eyes, not content with raking every corner of the country for its 
comparatively worthless natives, we seek in far Cathay the dregs 
of its population, and imagine a vain thing in thinking to build” 
Empire on the sandy foundation of servile alien labour. 

A great free white population, with all its industrial needs 
and activities, would furnish us—aye, and the rest of the world 
too—with enormous markets, would be the best solution of our 
unemployed problem, and even if it should ultimately demand 
independence, would still, as does America to-day, circulate a 
great trade, the life-blood of Western civilisation, in our indus- 
trial veins. The endurance of this Empire depends upon new 
markets; and here in Africa, if anywhere, is the possibility of 
fostering one which might become not unlike those inspiring 
United States. 

The native problem should be solved by a great influx of settling 
whites, to drive the blacks north, rather than by securing the safety 
of a few sparse whites amidst great hordes of blacks, to whom in- 
our folly we have added “ Celestials” more easily than we shall’ 
get rid of them. 


—I an, Sir, &c., EVELYN ANSELL. 
[We have always held that the paramount political con- 
sideration in South Africa should be the packing of the- 
country with a white population, as far as possible of British» 
origin. That the importation of Chinese would prevent 
this packing with a white population was one of our 
chief arguments against such importation. Under Chinese 
labour Boer hostility remains a difficulty. Had we thirty 
thousand white miners instead of sixty thousand Chinamen,, 
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the Boer difficulty would have ceased to exist. Of course we 
shall be told that we could not bave had thirty thousand 
white miners because of the cost. We deny, however, that 
the employment of such white labour would have been 
impossible. The mine-owners objected to the use of white 
labourers in reality, not because they were dear, but largely 
because they would form Trade-Unions, and must receive 
votes and share in the government of the country. That 
he does not form Unions or vote is the real attraction of the 
Chinaman. That he has proved a cheap form of labour 
cannot, we hold, be maintained.—Ep. Spectator.] 





GERMANY AND MOGADOR,. 
(To THR Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—It was with alarm and dismay that I saw in last week’s 
Spectator the indifference with which the possibility of the 
leasing of Mogador to Germany as a coaling-station is treated. 
Lying as it does at a distance of only about twenty-four 
hours’ steam from Gibraltar, and being, as it is, the only port 
on the western coast of Morocco at which a landing can be 
made in all weathers, and where at no very great comparative 
outlay an excellent harbour could be made capable of accom- 
modating war-vessels, its possession by Germany would be 
the means of rendering her naval power doubly efficient, 
while neutralising to a great extent the power of our Atlantic 
and Mediterranean Squadrons. It is, moreover, situated on a 
fertile part of the coast, where water and provisions are 
plentiful; and its possession would give Germany a naval 
base midway between Great Britain and Sierra Leone 
capable of being used in time of war to direct operations 
against our huge South African traffic. Germany’s desire to 
possess a coaling-station there is of long standing. Three 
years ago, when I was in Mogador, it formed the principal 
topic of conversation; and with the certainty that it will 
prove the subject of her claims at the Algeciras Conference, 
it is to be hoped that our Foreign Office may be fully alive to 
the menace offered by such a claim to Britain’s naval power. 
—I am, Sir, &c., MoGuHREB. 


[As some misunderstanding seems to have arisen in regard to 
the matter, we may point out that we did not propose to support 
any claim on Germany’s part to Mogador. All we meant to 
suggest was that, supposing France came to us and said, 
* We have no objection to German influence being recognised 
at Mogador, and if only you will offer no objection we can 
arrive at a settlement of the Moroccan question satisfactory 
to ourselves,” we should not insist on vetoing such a proposal. 
Since, however, it has become evident that France does not 
mean to ask us to assent to a German “sphere of influence” 
being established at Mogador, our suggestion falls to the 
ground and ceases to be practical politics, and we need not 
therefore consider whether or not the presence of the Germans 
at Mogador would be dangerous to us from a naval point 
of view.—Eb. Spectator.] 





COMPENSATION UNDER THE LICENSING ACT. 
(To true Eprror or tue “ Srxcrator,”’ | 
Srr,—I have read “Z.’s” letter and your interesting article 
on temperance legislation in your issue of the 17th inst. Like 
all literature on this subject, the assumption is that the trade 
in alcohol is to be segregated and treated differently from all 
other trades. Read for compensation under the Licensing 
Act, in the case of public-houses, the case of compensation 
under the Lands Clauses Act for all other kinds of property, 
and the glaring anomaly of the treatment of the former is 
apparent. I will take the instance cited by your correspon- 
dent, although the figures are misleading, and on investigation 
would probably show a different result. A railway company 
in its devastating march destroys, say, twelve houses of trade. 
By the perseverance and thrift of the owners these houses, 
costing £3,315, are now worth £19,494, and compensation is 
properly paid accordingly. By whom? The railway com- 
pany. Who would havea word of objection? No one. In 
the case of the public-houses, however, the compensation is 
paid out of a fund contributed by “the trade,” and yet 
the transaction in this case is held up as open to re- 
probation and susceptible of alteration. Why is this? 
No reasonable answer is obvious. I take exception to 
“the brewer” argument, as if he were a different entity 
from all other manufacturers. Itis not the brewer gua brewer 





aaa, 

who is compensated. It is “the owner,” whoever he may be, 
freeholder, leaseholder, mortgagee, and so on. If the "ed 
occupies all these positions, that is merely an caliien 
Included in the owners are all sorts and conditions of m . 
women, and children. Usually there is the freeholder the 
lessee, probably also a sub-lessee, then mortgagees, sometiny : 
one, two, or three; and lastly, possibly under a tenancy a > 
ment, the licensee. All these share in the compensation tia 
is apportioned to their several interests, and has been ee 
out of the general insurance fund, contributed by all owne 
of licensed houses in the district. I fail ¢. see any untaimen 
or moral delinquency in this. One word more. The Licens; 
Act of 1904, passed by a Conservative Government pens, 
to have the interests of “the trade” at heart, has dealt a 
staggering blow at “the trade,” affecting all “the owners” 
alike, including widows and orphans. But nothing will satisf 
the Temperance Legislation League except the reduction t 
nil of all property of this description, thus destroying the poor 
man’s cellar, while the rich one’s is replete without criticism 
or reproof.—I am Sir, &c., A Liperar. 

[Our correspondent has missed the essential point in oy 
contention. We do not admit that “the trade” provide the 
compensation out of their own funds. Thesums they now pay 
to that fund are in reality payments in consideration of the 
share in an immensely valuable monopoly granted them by the 
State, and payments which should have been exacted long ago, 
In the past we were in the habit of flinging these valuable 
licenses away almost without exacting any consideration. Now 
we require a certain payment, though not an adequate one, 
This payment, however, we do not retain in the Treasury, but 
give back to “the trade” as compensation. In reality, hoy. 
ever, the money out of which compensation is paid belongs to 
the State as much as rates and taxes.—Eb. Spectator.] 





“ECONOMY INCOMPATIBLE WITH RATES.” 
[To tae Eprror or tue “ Specraror."’} 
S1rr,—TI agree with Mr. H. E. Malden in your last issue that 4 
direct vote of the ratepayers on all expenditure necessitating 
a loan is needed to check the extravagance of public bodies, 
But I doubt if it would be of much effect unless the voting 
power were proportioned to the amount of rates paid. If any 
Socialistic measure is proposed by which twenty men will get 
much more than they pay for, and the twenty-first will pay 
for much more than he gets, I fear there will generally be 
twenty votes for the scheme, however extravagant, both in the 
popular Chamber and in the Referendum. The man who pays 
the piper should call the tune. It bas always seemed to me 
that the old Liberal principle that representation and taxation 
should go together involved the corollary that these two things 
should be proportioned to each other. That would obviously 
be impossible in voting for Members of Parliament, or even 
of a Town Council; but in such a reference to taxpayers as Mr. 
Malden proposes it would be both practicable and just.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. S. Cree. 
Montgomerie Quadrant, Kelvinside, Glasgow. 








THE PROPOSED EXPERIMENT IN MILITIA 
TRAINING. 


[Tue experiment proposed by Colonel Pollock for which we are asking 
subscriptions may be briefly described as follows, Colonel Poilock declares 
that if funds sufficient to meet the cost are raised, he will undertake in six 
months to give a military training to one hundred young Englishmen of 
between eighteen and twenty of the wage-earning class which will make them 
individually more proficient soldiers in the field (i.¢., in attack and defence, 
outposts, advanced, rear, and flank guards, &., &.) than any company 
selected at short notice from the Regular infantry now in the United 
Kingdom. Let that company, for example, be selected from whichever is 
considered to be the best battalion now at Aldershot. Moreover, the 
hundred recruits shall also be well grounded in drill, gymnastics, and musketry. 
It is clear, if Colonel Pollock can form such « company in six months, thata 
fact of the utmost importance will have been ascertained, and that we shall 
be able without misgiving to urge that our present Militia Force shall 
be organised on the basis of six months’ recruit training, with only ® 
week’s camp each succeeding year plus local training, upon a system 
resembling that now followed by the Volunteers. On such a basis we 
could have a Militia Army of two hundred thousand men whose civij 
employment would not be injuriously affected,—a force of real value which 
would yet not impose any intolerable burden on the national resources. The 
experiment, if a success, should also render impossible the carrying out of tho 
policy of abolishing the Militia put forward by the late Secretary of State for 
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t is in view of these considerations that we are endeavouring to obtain 
hich Colonel Pollock considers necessary for his experiment. } 
RECEIVED AND PromisEeD UP TILL SaTuRDAY, 
Fesrvuary 177TH :—£2,945 15s. 


SusscripTions RECEIVED DURING THE CurRENT WEEK :— 


War. I 
dhe £3,500 w 
SuBSCRIPTIONS 


4 Friend on 00 ee Latham... om & : : 
‘am Chance “er CS ie a acenepes 
fir William Chance, Pare) ) O| SBD OO 1 00 


BJ. ” 
Cheques § 
ing Account, 


hould be made payable to “‘ Spectator’ Militia Train- 
» and crossed “ Barclay and Co., Gosling’s Branch.” 








At a Committee meeting held at the Spectator Office on 
Thursday, as announced, it was agreed to proceed forthwith 
with the experiment, in the confident belief that the remain- 
ing £00 would be forthcoming before the close of the training. 
In answer to a question by Sir Howard Vincent on Thursday, 
Mr, Haldane announced that the Army Council had agreed to 
jend arms and accoutrements, and barrack accommodation 
and a drill-ground at Hounslow. Sir Howard Vincent had 
enggested that the Government should make up the deficiency 
in our Fund by a grant of £500; but though we gratefully 
recognise the kind intention of the proposal, we are glad that 
the Army Council declined to agree. In our opinion, it is in 
the true interests of the experiment that its nature should be 
purely voluntary and unofficial. If, as we believe, the practical 
results prove to be of great value, it will be for the military 
authorities to make use of them; but till those results are 
actually achieved they are right, we think, in refusing to take 
any responsibility for the experiment. Meantime, we desire 
to express our sincerest thanks to Mr. Haldane and the Army 
Council for the liberal spirit in which they are regarding our 
experiment, and for the very substantial help they are giving 
us in the matter of barracksand equipment. It isto be hoped 
that by the middle of March the men will have been engaged 
and the training begun. 








POETRY. 


ROMANCE. 
Mory, and a world of wonder! O the time 
Of winds like trumpet-calls, and seas that gleam, 
And sounding sunlit roads that wind and climb 
Far over hills of dream,— 





Travelled by knight and pedlar, prince and priest,— 
Past many an echoing port and ringing bridge 
To some black fortress like a couchant beast 
Croucbed on a mountain ridge. 


Fords perilous, and haunted reach and pool, 
Far-shining spires under the blaze of noon, 
And twilight shrines of Visions wonderful,— 
Dusk, and an angry moon. 


Glimmer of ambush,—dungeons, strange escapes, 
Ships swinging on the swell of darkling tides, 
And faerie forests full of eerie shapes, 
Long, flickering, grass-grown rides. 


Dark crooked streets with lights like peering eyes, 
Plotters in half-lit halls of palaces,— 
Orchards and gardens full of lurking spies 
And whispering passages. 


Travail and bondage, battle-flags unfurled, 
Earth at the prime, and God earth's wrongs above, 
Honour and hope, youth and the beckoning world, 
Peril, and war, and love. 
C. Fox Smiru. 








MUSIC. 
seated 

MLLE. LANDI. 
Ix his suggestive volume recently noticed in these columns 
Mr. Ffranggon Davies urges upon singers with eloquence and 
cogency the need of using their brains and cultivating their 
intelligences. The best voice in the world, without brains 
at the back of it, remains but an inefficient instrument of 
Persuasion and interpretation. But this does not exhaust 
the list of desirable qualities. Temperament and charm— 








it is hard to draw a hard-and-fast line between the two, 
yet the distinction will, we think, be readily admitted— 
remain to be added to complete the equipment of that rare 
bird, the perfect singer. Such paragons have seldom emerged 
above the artistic horizon; but now and again we encounter 
one who approximates more or less closely to the ideal, and if a 
plebiscite of enlightened judges were to be taken at the 
moment, it is more than probable that the name of Mile. 
Camilla Landi would stand at the head of the poll. The 
English concert-going public has taken a considerable time in 
making up its mind as to her merits, partly because of her 
comparatively infrequent appearances, partly because her 
methods and choice of music are not always calculated to 
conciliate the English public. Some purists, for example, 
would doubtless still say that she was addicted to the tremolo, 
confounding that unquestioned vice with the legitimate pulsa- 
tion of tone which is so effective in moments of emotional or 
dramatic intensity. Be this as it may, the attendance at her 
last recital, and the large number of musicians in the audience, 
revealed the agreeable fact that the circle of her admirers is no 
longer confined to a handful of cognoscenti, but embraces all 
sections of the musical world. This is an eminently satisfactory 
state of affairs, for Mile. Landi is noi only a great singer, but 
she has never displayed any special readiness to sing down to 
the level of her audience. 

Her first appearance before a large London audience was in 
1893, when she sang at an orchestral concert given by the late 
Sir Charles Hallé with his famous Manchester band; and she 
then chose to be heard in Berlioz’s “La Captive.” The 
choice was characteristic, for though “La Captive” is the 
greatest of Berlioz’s detached songs, it must have been wholly 
unfamiliar to ninety-nine out of a hundred of her hearers, 
and, for the rest, is so steeped in an atmosphere of exotic 
romance as to render its full appreciation by a British 
audience almost impossible. Still, some of those present must 
have read Berlioz’s Memoirs, in which he tells the story of its 
composition,—bow Victor Hugo’s Orientales was lent him by 
a fellow-student at Subiaco when, as the winner of the Prix 
de Rome, he was studying at the Villa Medici; how the book 
opened at the poem in question, and he heard the music 
immediately and scribbled it down, with the result that the 
Director of the Villa a month afterwards complained that 
wherever he went, “in the garden, on the terrace or in the 
corridors, one hears people singing, grunting or growling ls 
long du mur sombre... le sabre du Spahi... Je ne swis 
pas Tartare.’ Anyhow, Mile. Landi triumphed, and few of 
those who were present in St. James’s Hall thirteen years 
ago will ever forget the impression created by her singing. 
Since that date few seasons have elapsed in which she has not 
sung in London, but her visits have never been so frequent as 
to blunt the edge of appreciation. One year, it is true, in an 
unexpected spirit of concession, she appeared at the Ballad 
Concerts, but seemed quite out of her element, and made 
little impression on an audience accustomed to cruder methods 
and more direct appeals. But her reputation and her 
repertory have steadily increased, and of late years she has 
travelled widely on the Continent and won resounding 
success in Germany, perhaps for the very reason that she 
is so conspicuously endowed with the qualities in which 
German singers are so signally lacking. In intelligence, 
breadth, and dramatic intensity the best German singers 
have never been to seek; but, as one of their own 
best critics, Moritz Hauptmann, said of a famous German 
prima donna, they have been at times inclined to sacrifice 
beauty to character, and the elegance and distinction of Mlle. 
Landi’s singing, her perfect control of her resources, and her 
mastery of the niceties of technique would naturally appeal 
with additional force to those who are more accustomed 
to be impressed than fascinated by native vocalists. It is 
impossible in her case, again, to overlook the advantages 
derived from her origin, her training, and her experience. Of 
Italian origin, inheriting musical talent on both sides, she 
assimilated during her residence in Paris the best traditions 
of what is generally admitted to be the finest contemporary 
school of artistic singing. An admirable linguist, at home in 
four languages, she is thus enabled to sing nearly all the 
music that counts in the tongue for which it was composed 
while her travels have afforded her specially favourable oppor- 
tunities for enlarging the boundaries of her repertory, for if 
a singer wishes, e.g., to learn a Russian song, it can be better 
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“learned in Russia than in London. The career of the travelling 
“virtuoso may be difficult, or, indeed, impossible, to reconcile 
“with that of the creative composer, but it certainly offers 
‘peculiar advantages to the interpreter, given intelligence and 
‘the capacity of taking pains. The singers who have counted 
‘have always remained students, ready to assimilate new ideas 
~without forgetting Verdi's maxim, forniamo all’ antico; and 
if only as a practical exemplification of this conception 
-of self-culture, Mile. Landi’s programmes are invariably 
stimulating and suggestive. At her last recital the 
“composers represented ranged from Bach to settings of 
‘the latest effusions of the French decadent Muse; from 
Haydn to Max Reger, compared with whom Richard 
‘Strauss is reported to have declared himself to be a 
“thoroughgoing classic.” ‘This catholicity of taste also found 
expression in the choice of songs by Handel and Gluck, 
Brahms, Hugo Wolf, and Saint-Saéns. It would be incorrect 
to say that the singer was equally successful in all that she 
attempted. Mlle. Landi is always artistic, but not invariably 
-convincing. Her taste is exquisite, but it is superior to her 
judgment. She has all the virtues, but some of the limita- 
‘tions, of the French school, to which, after all, she is most 
‘closely related. Her voice sounds fuller and more beautiful 
when she is singing in French than in any other language, and 
this may account for the fact that after singing a song from 
Bach's cantata, “The Strife between Phoebus and Pan,” in 
‘German with an excellent accent, she chose to sing two of 
Brahms’s lieder with viola accompaniment, including the 
‘beautiful Getstliches Wiegenlied, to a French version. This, 
however, may be due to that waywardness which is so often 
the defect of a pronounced individuality. Thus we see 
‘that Mile. Landi is announced to sing the Dichterliebe at 
her next concert. This, at best, isa tour de force which can only 
be partially justified by results, much as in the case of Madame 
Sarah Bernhardt’s impersonation of Hamlet. Of one thing 
we feel pretty sure, that it would never have received the 
sanction of either Schumann or Heine, and we can only hope 
that it will not lead to such artistic reprisals as the singing of 
the Frauenliebe und Leben cycle by Dr. Wiillner, Mr. Plunket 
reene, or Mr. David Bispham. This episode, however, is 
‘quite characteristic of Mlle. Landi, in whose attitude towards 
the public there always mingles a certain engaging element of 
defiance, the result, no doubt, of a serene and perfectly 
intelligible confidence in her ability to realise her intentions. 
‘“T am going to sing you this song,” she seems to say to her 
audience, “not to please you or to fall in with conventional 
standards, but simply to show you how I think it ought to be 
sung”; and the result, nine times out of ten, is so distinguished 
and delightful, so attractive alike to the ear and the mind, 
that the most fastidious hearer finds little or nothing to cavil 
at. For Mile. Landi is quite capable of making even an 
-educational Blue-book sound fascinating, if she took it into 
her head to recite it to music. She is a consummate diseuse, 
on whose lips the delirious maunderings of decadent poets— 
phrases like la sonorité de mauve and les hallebardes de spleen 
assume an impressiveness and a charm that almost persuade 
rational people out of the conviction that they are listening 
‘to highly coloured nonsense. In her ability to glorify songs 
of flimsy texture and trivial significance by charm of voice, 
elegance of style, and easy mastery of technique Mile. Landi 
“recalls the exploits of de Soria—so happily described in du 
Maurier’s Trilby—and of Madame Conneau. Those delight- 
ful singers, however, acting no doubt on Napoleon's maxim, 
il faut se borner, were only great in their limited grooves. 
Mile. Landi, equally admirable in the serious literature and 
the belles-lettres of the art, is perhaps the only singer living 
who by the tones of her voice and her artistic temper reminds 
middle-aged amateurs of that incomparable artist, the late 
- Madame Trebelli. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 
ae aa 
EDGAR ALLAN POE* 
Tue other day we had occasion to notice an admirable new 
edition of Emerson, a fitting tribute to a writer whom America 
has long held in special honour. To-day it is the turn of 





* The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe. Edited by James A. Harrison, 
Professor in the University of Virginia. ‘‘The Virginia Edition,” 17 vols, 
Wew York: Thomas Y, Crowell and Co. [$12.50 per set.] 





that strange genius whom till late his countrymen re 
with a rather shamefaced pride. This complete and schol 
edition of his works is somewhat in the nature of a tan 
of the prophet’s tomb which has long lain waste 

and unre. 
garded. There could be no harsher contrast than bet 
the careers of the two men. One came early to recoguliin 
and lived his simple, blameless, prosperous life amid e 
plaudits of the world. The other died young after 
career of bitter drudgery, and left little behind him but 
a legacy of hate. In him genius burned with no “ban 
gem-like flame,” but with a murky intensity which scan 
dalised his contemporaries. In the orderly bourgeois weil 
of young America he moved like a panther among polar. 
bears. No nation—least of all a young, self-satisfied nation— 
likes to be told that it is “one vast perambulating humbug” 
and he spoke his opinions equally plainly of his colleagues ia 
literature. The natural result followed. Every species of 
literary vulture battened on his reputation, the scandals of 
his life were magnified, and his genius was hidden by a 
cloud of vulgar abuse. No man was less fortunate in his 
epoch and his country. He found an America, middle-class 
prosaic, still half Puritan and indomitably respectable, and 
he ran his head against the stone walls which hemmed him 
in. He wrote his great stories for starvation wages, since 
the taste which could value them had largely to be 
created. Had he lived to-day, we can well imagine that a 
more cosmopolitan America would have made him a hero 
almost beyond his deserts. Had he fared less hardly at the 
world’s hands, there might have been no gall in his pen and 
no dark places in his life. His posthumous reward has been 
great, for to no other American writer has it been given to 
exercise so profound an influence at once on English and French 
literature. For ourselves, we should rank him, in the hierarchy 
of American prose, below Hawthorne, who seems to us to have 
combined a profounder insight with an equal sense of form 
and an equal imaginative force; but certainly, save for 
Hawthorne, he has no rival. 

The first volume of the new edition is devoted to a biography 
of the poet by Professor Harrison. In a style of Oriental 
luxuriance, but with commendable industry and fairness, he in. 
vestigates every detail of Poe’s career. It is part of the irony 
of his fate that Boston, the city which he hated like the 
plague, should have had the honour of giving him birth. He 
came of good stock, originally from Ulster; but his parents were 
on the stage, and lived a roving, unhappy, impecunious life, 
both dying shortly after he was born. He was adopted by an 
elderly Scotsman called Allan, a tradesman in Richmond, 
Virginia; and till his adopted father’s second marriage 
regarded himself, and was regarded by others, as his heir. 
He spent some years at school in England, where he imbibed 
the romance of an older country, and then went at an early 
age to the University of Virginia. He did not greatly distin- 
guish himself there in scholarship, but became noted as a 
bon vivant and an athlete. He next went to the famous 
West Point Academy, and afterwards, Allan having died 
without leaving him anything, turned to journalism as a 
profession. For the rest of his days he was tied to the 
drudgery of the pen, and wrote for his bread tales, poems, 
reviews, essays, any kind of work, much of it strangely bad, 
but some of an excellence which no contemporary could claim. 
He made many enemies, and his wild neurotic nature kept him 
always in a state of white-heat, a fury either of affection or 
dislike. He took to drink and drugs, though he was never an 
ordinary drunkard, seeking a stimulant or a narcotic to relieve 
the misery of his daily life. His end was as tragic and strange 
as his life. Passing through Baltimore, he seems to have 
been drinking in a tavern, where he was drugged by some 
electioneering roughs and carried round in their custody to 
the different voting-booths. He never recovered from the 
treatment, and a few days later died in hospital. 

To most people he is best known as a poet, and the poems 
which have the widest vogue are unfortunately his worst pro- 
ductions. “The Raven” was, in his own words, to be 
composed of “equal proportions of Beauty and Quaintness 
intermingled with Melancholy.” The result was a parody of 
his peculiar qualities, and the parody, as in the similar case 
of “The Bells,” has been accepted for the original. That 
sinister fowl has stood between him and the highest kind 
of poetic fame. “The vagueness of exaltation,” he wrote, 
“aroused by a sweet air (which should be strictly indefinite 
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ver too strongly suggestive) is precisely what we 
should aim at in poetry.” It is a narrow definition, but in 
his small body of verse he repeatedly reaches the ideal. “To 
Helen,” “The City in the Sea,” “The Haunted Palace,” “To 
One in Paradise,” “ For Annie,” “Annabel Lee,” and even 
beautiful nonsense like “ Ulalume,” have all the strange 
haunting sweetness of music. On his own definition Poe is a 
master-singer, and on any definition he is a true lyric poet. But 
Lis real medium was prose, for, apart from gifts of style and 
melody, he had in the highest degree the constructive imagination 
which can reproduce a realm of fancy with the minute realism 
of everyday life. He shows all around us the shadowy domain 
of the back-world, and behind our smug complacency the 
shrieking horror of the unknown. There is no humour in him, 
none of that wise detachment which makes Wandering Willie's 
Tale immortal, for every nerve, as he writes, quivers at the 
terrors he is conjuring. To this imaginative intensity he 
added a style of singular flexibility and grace. He has, to 
be sure, appalling lapses into the banal, but at his best he has 
a store of apt and jewelled words in which to clothe his 
recondite thoughts. It is this combination which endeared 
him to Théophile Gautier and his school, and gave bim 
Baudelaire and Mallarmé as his translators. But style and 
imagination, if left alone, might have landed him in an un- 
profitable mysticism. What gives him his unique power is 
the mathemathical accuracy of his mind. All his life he had a 
passion for eryptographs, and maintained that human ingenuity 
could create no cypher which human ingenuity could not un- 
ravel. His mind worked on data with the most logical precision, 
and he once startled Dickens by predicting the whole plot of 
Barnaby Rudge from the material furnished in the earlier 
chapters. Hence in all his tales there is a clear sequence of 
cause and effect which gives them an imaginative coherence 
and verisimilitude. Without this gift his fancy would have 
lost itself in vague flights and barren splendours. The 
conjunction of such very different talents gives him a right to 
a high place among the masters of the short story, in his own 
genre perhaps to the highest place, for we know no French 
imitator who can produce the haunting sense of fate which we 
get from “The Fall of the House of Usher,” or the devilish 
horror of “The Cask of Amontillado.” How admirable, too, 
are his mystifications, “The Murders in the Rue Morgue” or 
“The Gold Bug.” Sometimes, as in “ Berenice,” his “ mortuary 
turn of mind” carries him too far for serious art; but he 
makes amends in tales like “The Narrative of A. Gordon 
Pym,” where his imagination works soberly and convincingly 
among realities. 

In an excellent essay prefixed to one of the volumes of this 
edition Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie discusses Poe's place in 
Awerican literature, and finds in his complete aloofness from 
vulgar ideals, his exquisite craftsmanship, and his devotion to 
an austere art for its own sake the example which was 
especially needed by his generation. He sought above all 
things distinction, and to a nation which was apt to content 
itself with the gods of the market-place he preached in his 
strange way a wholesome lesson. “The final justification of 
a democracy lies in its ability to clear the way for superiority.” 
The democracy which suffered under his lash is at last 
beginning to realise the superiority of its critic. So far he 
is the one great surprise of American letters. A shrewd 
observer might, after the Revolution, have predicted Long- 
fellow and Emerson and Holmes and Hawthorne, but it would 
have passed the wit of man to foretell Poe. 





HOW TO TEACH THE BIBLE.* 
Mr. MiTcHELL attacks a problem which must be troubling, 
as it never troubled before, many minds. The old way of 
teaching the Bible “from cover to cover” is discredited, at 
least among people who think. The pious feat, as it used to 
be thought fifty years ago, of reading the Bible through would 
be at least tacitly discouraged. Even the most intrepid and least 
considerate teacher feels compelled to discriminate and select. 
Another method is to teach the Bible “with the guidance 
of the Creed which teacher and taught confess in public 
worship.” “The obvious answer,” as Mr. Mitchell puts it, “ is 
that the devout Churchman will remain in prefound ignorance 
of the Bible.” This ignorance is notorious where the method 
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is used in its most complete form. A curious instance was 
given in these columns a few weeks ago, where it was evident 
that a devout and accomplished Italian lady, who had showed 
an intimate knowledge of the Holy Land and its legends, was 
not acquainted with the Gospel of St. John. A third method 
Mr. Mitchell mentions with approval; he even thinks that it will 
be “ the method of the future.” This is to work along the lines of 
the development of morality and truth, to follow the course of 
progressive Revelation. But there are difficulties in the way. 
One of them, where Mr. Mitchell insists that the order of 
the books in our Bible does not lend itself to this method, is 
typical of all. It is, so to speak, too revolutionary. What, 
then, is to be done? Our author's guiding maxim is, “The 
key to the Scriptures is the mind of a child.” He develops 
it thus :— 

“The teacher has to make this instrument handy for use. He 

has to find out some method by which the literature of a great 
people, containing the doings, thoughts, aspirations of men and 
women of almost every kind and degree; their impressions of- 
life, and of Him who revealed Himself as the Lord of Life, 
through 900 years of strange prosperity and woe—all these he 
has to put into some shape which shall be teachable. He will do 
well... if he uses as his guiding principle the way in 
which God has already spoken to those whom he intends to teach. 
He will remember that they have an imagination or creative 
power which requires opening out and guiding; a reason which 
calls for enlightenment on moral questions; and a heart that is 
feeling about for a spiritual Master and Lord. If he can make 
the Scriptures speak truly to these three aspects of the growing 
mind, he will bring them to their highest use. In the attempt 
he will require freedom to select and omit; he will have to make 
an entirely new classification of Biblical material; and in doing 
this he will be saved from mere arbitrary choice by the con- 
sciousness of a definite spiritual aim.” 
It is a method of selection, then, that we have to employ. 
How is the selection to be made? We may pass quickly over 
Mr. Mitchell's suggestion that the child’s questions, “ Where 
do people come from when they are born?” and “ Where do 
people go to when they die?” are to be answered by reading 
to it the story of the Nativity as it is found in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, and the story of the Resurrection. We must 
own that it does not commend itself to us. But the questions 
are not likely to occur in class teaching. They will be best 
dealt with separately. The teacher begins, then, with “parts 
of Scripture which deal with Nature.” The Psalms are rich 
in them; so is the Book of Job; the Hymn of Creation, which 
occupies Genesis i. and ii. 1-3 (curiously contrasting with the 
anthropomorphism of what follows), is the moral, so to speak, 
of allofthem. The next subject is “God speaking to Man.” 
Examples of this are, in the Old Testament, Isaiah vi., the 
first three chapters of Ezekiel, Samuel in the Tabernacle, 
Elijah on Horeb. Moses on Sinai is reserved, not without good 
reason, for older classes. In the New Testament we have the 
visions related by St. Luke in his proem to the Gospel story ; 
the Baptism, Temptation, and Transfiguration of Christ; 
Peter’s vision at Joppa, St. Paul's on the way to Damascus. 
Next come ethical lessons. It is here that the teacher will 
find himself most in revolt against commonly accepted methods. 
Nine-tenths of actual Bible teaching, so far as regards the 
Old Testament, is concerned with the history. The course 
is easy, it is full of matter. And yet it is not really instruc- 
tive. “Ishould not be careful,” says our author, “to familiarise 
the young with the accounts of the wars of possession—or 
acquisition—such as we have in Exodus, Judges, Samuel, 
Kings.” But the patriarchal history has many passages of the 
kind we want, only we must be free, and allow the judgments 
of our pupils to be free, in dealing with them. There we 
get examples of justice in the home; for justice in the State 
we go to the Prophets; as for the Church, we will quote a 
highly suggestive passage :— 

“Young people are entitled to receive a Biblical answer to the 
question, What is a Church? from a Bible teacher. The most 
useful course, probably, would commence with the building of 
the temple after the exile, and would consist of passage from 
Ezekiel, leading to the historical books of Ezra and Nehemiah : 
the Psalms treated as the hymn book of the temple: the great 
festivals of the Jewish church: its idea of priesthood and 
sacrifice: the rise of the village church or synagogue: and the 
connection between the synagogue and the scattered notices of 
Church life in the New Testament amongst the first Jewish and 
Gentile believers. In any one of these groups, the duty of 
Worship: the place of Forms and Ceremonies: the function of 
Art and Music: the check to exaggeration in all these things, 
found in the teaching of the prophets and of the early Christian 
Church, could be brought before the conscience of the young.” 





General illustrations may be found abundantly in the Wisdom 
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Literature of the Jews, a portion of the Bible which is 
strangely neglected in the Anglican Order. We have, it is 
true, the pessimistic Ecclesiastes read every year, but in the 
next nine years Sunday congregations will only twice hear 
lessons from the wonderful treasury of Proverbs. Finally, we 
have the teaching of the Bible in regard to the affections and 
will. And here we are shut up, so to speak, to the New 
Testament. We feel that no words of ours could put the case 
so admirably as Mr. Mitchell has done :— 

“Youth wants its aspirations and ideals focussed in one 
master soul, who is sufficiently human to attract the will 
to follow, sufficiently divine to be the principle of a pro- 
= spiritual life. The Bible reveals such a person. 

t closes with an attempt to satisfy this need. It changes 
its character to do it. It becomes for the first time intensely 
individualistic and personal: Nation, Church, Family, Chosen 
People, fall into the background. A picture is presented in 
which there are no ideal kings, prophets, priests, statesmen, or 
wise men, but one solitary figure. Just as the Old Testament 
has its proper function to hold up the idea of a holy nation, a 
devout church, honourable marriage and a wise ordering of social 
life, so the New Testament has its peculiar work—to hold up to 
view the beauty and strength of the single soul, in whom 
dwelleth righteousness. In all its parts, its main purpose is to 
reveal one whom it calls by a name before unknown in Scripture, 
the Christ.” 

We do not delude ourselves with the hope that the ideas set 
forth in this pamphlet will meet with a general acceptance. 
They will be encountered with the active hostility of ortho- 
doxy so called, with the passive resistance of ignorance and 
indolence. But they will win their way. The future, be it 
near or remote, is theirs. 





MR. O’BRIEN’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 

Tue last phase of the Irish revolutionary movement, or what 
we may call the Parliamentary epoch, has already covered the 
lifetime of a generation, and is still in progress. Like all 
similar agitations, popular and not military or dynastic in 
origin, it has two sides, the one political and the other agrarian. 
Within a few years it may be possible to say how far the 
agrarian side gave life to the political, but at the most critical 
stage of the struggle it is almost impossible to disconnect the 
two. Since the Land Purchase Act of 1903 came into effect, 
they have been to a certain extent divorced, and the 
political agitation can no longer be carried on under the 
irresistible pressure applied by the necessity for sweeping land 
reforms. This is the cardinal fact which an historian will 
deduce from Mr, O’Brien’s instructive volume. Whatever may 
be the natural prejudices arising from his early surroundings 
and later experiences, Mr. O’Brien clearly recognises the 
extraordinary change for the better which has taken place 
within twenty years in the lot of many among the Irish 
peasantry, and this alone should be enough to encourage those 
who hope for an increase of better feeling between Great 
Britain and Ireland, even when they are not prepared to 
embark upon heroic legislation to bring it about. 

In the Irish Revolution, as in the French and in the Russian 
also, so far as we can at present disentangle the facts, there 
have been many classes of revolutionaries. If O’Connell may 
be classed with Mirabeau as a great tribune who would have 
fused profound loyalty to the dynasty with self-government, 
he has been followed by Girondins, the Mountain, and almost 
every subdivision of political thought which accompanies such 
movements. Mr. O’Brien’s original views were of the Girondist 
type, rebellious and sentimental. Whether we have now 
reached a stage when the desire to found an orderly and 
stable system on a new economic basis will get the mastery 
of distracting and disabling ambitions, it is too early to say ; 
but we gladly welcome in Mr. O’Brien a strong force for good, 
so far as the agrarian settlement is concerned. He, at ail 
events, had the sense to see that whatever his ultimate aims 
might be in politics, the arrangement of agrarian difficulties and 
the creation of a peasant proprietary were possibilities that 
might be converted into facts by the exercise on both sides of 

“a little give-and-take. This may be branded as opportunism 
by extremists such as Mr. Davitt and Mr. Dillon; but it is the 
beginning of statesmanship to recognise the necessity for 
seizing such opportunities. Herein Mr. O’Brien has acquired 
in the school of Parnell all that was worth his assimi- 
lating. In the capacity for enlisting popular sympathy and 
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enya popular movements he had clearly little to learn 
rom others. 

As Mr. O’Brien says with much truth, Ireland has never 
been in want of leaders, and yet only twice in a century has she 
found a leader. It was indeed one of the tragic ironies of her 
history, and (as we think) one of those strokes of luck with 
which the British Empire has been often favoured, that the 
great statesman who is the hero of this volume should have 
shattered by his own perverseness the Parliamentary instry. 
ment he had created. If Mr. O’Brien should ever trace the 
history of the Irish Party for another twenty years from the 
point at which he leaves it here, his own election for hig 
native town of Mallow in 1883, he will have a tale to tell sUrs 
passing in interest that which he has already given us. Few 
men are better qualified to tell it, if we may judge by these 
memoirs. Remembering some scenes in his past career, we 
confess that we expected to find this book far less entertaining, 
as well as less critical, than it is. We anticipated something 
of what he himself with perfect truth describes as his “ head. 
long, shouting, wildly-gesticulating elocutionary manner” to 
be transferred to his writing. On the contrary, we have a 
narrative that can be read with pleasure from beginning to 
end. Mr. O’Brien is, of course, uncompromising in his 
Nationalism, and unsparing in his condemnation of English 
methods of government; sometimes unjust to opponents and 
too merciful to his own friends; but he frequently sees and 
calls attention to the humours of a situation when they tell 
against him, and he bestows a good deal of well-deserved 
criticism upon the Nationalists. In fact, both in tone and 
style the book is a pleasant one, and every one who wishes to 
form a clear idea of the Nationalist case against the British 
Government from 1865 to 1883 should make a point of 
studying it, though unquestionably it requires careful check. 
ing from other sources. 

From his boyhood Mr, O’Brien was in the midst of political 
agitation, for his elder brother was a physical-force man in 
the early days of Fenianism. The Fenian rising itself was 
in the end an absurdity. As Mr. O’Brien says, the whole 
conspiracy was a “secret de Polichinelle” long before it came 
to an open outbreak, and when it did “the performance was 
organised by a group of American officers in order not wholly 
to disappoint the somewhat noisy promises made in the 
chaleur communicative of American mass meetings.” But 
unfortunately the lesson deduced from these sporadic 
and abortive outbreaks was that the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church-and the Land Act of 1870 were 
measures of reform due, not to an English sense of justice, 
but to Irish acts of violence. Mr. O’Brien is a born journalist, 
and before he had been long at his business secured a lucrative 
post, and work he enjoyed, on the Freeman’s Journal. His 
entry into politics, properly so called, only dates from 1881, 
when, at the request of Parnell, and much against his own 
will, he became editor of the Irishman, which had been bought 
by Parnell at a price greatly above its value from Richard 
Pigott of sinister reputation. Previously to this Mr. O’Brien 
had made a considerable reputation as a descriptive writer. 
He had acted as correspondent for the Freeman’s Journal on 
estates where evictions were being carried on, and was thus 
well known to the Irish leader, who had resolved to institute 
his own newspaper so soon as he found the Freeman’s Journal 
hostile to his Parliamentary movement, or at all events luke- 
warm in its support. The latter half of this volume describes 
in detail the struggle between Parnell and the Gladstone 
Government from 1880 to 1883. In all these conflicts Mr. 
O’Brien was deeply concerned, chiefly as the mouthpiece of 
the Irish Party in the Press. He was at one time im- 
prisoned in Kilmainham, and saw his paper suppressed 
and issued clandestinely from various centres in England, 
and even on the Continent. It was printed at different 
times in London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, and 
Paris, and smuggled into the country by ingenious devices, 
the description of which is highly entertaining. In 
the end the victory of the Irish Party was complete. By 
the Kilmainham Compact the leaders were released, and it 
is abundantly clear that Gladstone was by that time already 
converted to the belief in the necessity for Home-rule, which 
he only revealed to the world three years later. Here, again, 
the strange irony of Irish destiny stepped in with the Phoenix 
Park murders, and the work of conciliation was wrecked. 

Writing of the time when Mr, Chamberlain was regarded 
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most favourable among Ministers to Irish aspira- 
tions, Mr. O’Brien quotes Parnell’s cool judgment :— 
«Parnell, like all of us, attributed to the unhappy eclipse 
in public life ” (of a leading statesman closely allied to 
Mr Chamberlain’s political views) “ the divagations of the 
latter when Home Rule became practical politics. He 
often told me that Mr. Chamberlain used to say to 
him: ‘You might have an Irish Republic so far as 
I am concerned, if you would only help us to dish 
the Whigs.’ But Parnell regarded smoke-room blague 
of that kind not as things seriously intended but as indica- 
tions of a flippant and somewhat unscrupulous habit of mind.” 
Tat Mr. Chamberlain before 1886 said and thought many 
reckless and foolish things about Ireland and Irish govern- 
ment we do not doubt, but we shall require a great deal 
more than Mr. Parnell’s word to support this particular 
story. But though we should never dream of taking 
Mr. Parnell’s word against that of Mr. Chamberlain, we wish 
we could feel certain that something of the kind were 
not a sombre possibility of the future. With the hints 
of the Halesowen speech and of the Daily Telegraph in 
mind, we can imagine stranger things than a working 
arrangement between British and Irish Protectionists based 
on the concession of Home-rule under another name. Accord- 
ing to hints by no means obscure in Sir Wemyss Reid's 
memoirs, it was Mr, Chamberlain who dictated the 
Parnell letter to Mr. Gladstone which resulted in Forster's 
resignation. When Mr. O’Brien comes to tell the tale of 
1885-86, as we hope he may, we may learn something more 
about the Carnarvon-Parnell negotiations than has ever been 
made public. It has been maintained, apparently on good 
authority, that those pourparlers fell through because Parnell 
demanded the right to institute Protection for Irish produc- 
tions. From every point of view Mr. O’Brien’s narrative 
carries with it warning and instruction for Unionists no less 
than for their opponents. 


as the 





MADAME GEOFFRIN.* 


For one reason or another, perhaps the name of Madame 
Geoffrin is not quite so familiar to the general public as those 
of her more ornamental contemporaries and leaders of salons, 
such as Madame du Deffand and Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. 
She was, however, a remarkable personality, and it is a happy 
idea to make her the central figure of a book dealing with 
French society in the later years of Louis XV.’s reign. For 
Madame Geoffrin, by birth purely bourgeotse, with no special 
distinction beyond a large fortune, a strong brain, and a 
benevolent heart, was the centre of her world in a sense never 
true of Madame du Deffand, for instance, with all her wit and 
brilliancy, and the position to which she was naturally born. 
Madame du Deffand, selfish, light-minded, gay, only living, 
even in old age and blindness, to amuse herself and to fasci- 
nate other people, was an incarnation of the worst side of 
that old France which was passing away. And one may 
say that in Madame Geoffrin’s salon, or at her dinner- 
parties, with earnest thought, free manners, and first- 
rate cookery, the new France was being born. At the same 
time, she was popular and respected throughout society. 
Kings and Princes and nobles honoured her by their 
attentions; she corresponded with half the great people in 
Europe; admission to her salon was a passport everywhere. 
Madame de Pompadour, who had appeared as a young woman 
at her Wednesday dinners, tried hard to patronise her and 
her daughter, but, to their credit, without success. Years 
afterwards the young ,Queen Marie Antoinette received 
Madame Geoffrin with more than Royal courtesy. She so 
distinguished her that people were set remembering the birth 
of this fortunate old lady. Her father, Pierre Rodet, had 
been valet-de-chambre to the Dauphine, daughter-in-law of 
Louis XIV. 

As to mental and spiritual atmosphere, we cannot honestly 
bring ourselves to think that Madame Geoffrin’s salon, though 
more serious, was really much higher in tone and less worldly 
than that of Madame du Deffand. It was, to begin with, an 
inheritance from that thoroughly vicious woman, Madame de 
Tencin, who handed down through society the traditions of 
the Regenoy. Madame Geoffrin, an intelligent young woman 
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with a rich old husband and one pretty daughter, living in the 
Rue St. Honoré not far from the Hétel de Tencin, was 
flattered by being invited there, and learned lessons in 
the management of men which she afterwards turned to 
account. She had always a good deal of social ambition. It 
began to be gratified when, after the death of Madame de 
Tencin, some of the literary men who used to frequent her 
house transferred themselves to the Rue St. Honoré, and lived 
mostly from that time on the hospitality of Madame Geoffrin. 
At first her old husband was in the background; but he died 
a few months after Madame de Tencin. He was an excellent 
man, described by his daughter as possessing “all the Gothic 
virtues.” Some of these, such as honesty, obstinacy, and 
religious faith, Madame de la Ferté Imbault inherited from 
him. With a great deal of cleverness and a large dose of 
eccentricity, she was often a thorn in her mother’s side, but it 
was not till the end of Madame Geoffrin's life that she 
succeeded in detaching her from the philosophes who, in their 
own strange fashion, were the glory of her society. 


Not that Madame Geoffrin could be described as an 
irreligious woman. If only from that dread of being called 
“original” which has always reigned in France and reigns 
there still, she appears to have gone to Mass and performed 
her religious duties so as to avoid scandalising her neighbours, 
while her guests talked atheism at her table and only felt a 
gentle check now and then when they ran into bad taste 
and blasphemy. Round her table and in her salon the 
Encyclopédie was planned. To her came all those who were 
discontented with things as they were: her familiar circle 
included Fontenelle, Diderot, d'Alembert, Marmontel, Hel- 
vétius, and many more of the same way of thinking. Miss 
Aldis writes of these philosophers and the results of their 
philosophy with a sympathy which makes her perhaps inclined 
to be a little unfair to the party which opposed them and 
tried to silence them. The abuses were great and the need 
of reform cannot be exaggerated. But it should be remem- 
bered, at any rate so long after the event, when a fair view 
of history may be expected, that the doctrines of these men 
and their books—these were the men whose followers despised 
Voltaire, saying: “Il est bigot, c’est un déiste!”"—were in 
absolute opposition not only to Jesuitism and the Church of 
Rome, but to all religion of any kind whatever. It was one 
phase of the great struggle between Christianity and 
materialism. 

Horace Walpole was not a narrow-minded person, and his 
views on the advanced element in Paris, which took itself so 
very seriously, are amusing :— 

**T dined to-day,’ he writes, ‘ with a dozen savants, and though 

all the servants were waiting, the conversation was much more 
unrestrained, even on the Old Testament, than I would suffer at 
my own table in England, if a single footman was present. For 
literature, it is very amusing when one has nothing else todo. I 
think it rather pedantic in society ; tiresome when displayed pro- 
fessedly ; and besides, in this country, one is sure it is only the 
fashion of the day.’” 
Evidently Madame Geoffrin in 1765—if this dinner was at her 
house, which is not positively known—allowed greater freedom 
of speech than Voltaire did in 1770, Mallet du Pan’s story is 
worth repeating once more. Condorcet and d'Alembert were 
at supper with Voltaire at Ferney. The talk became irreligious 
beyond all bounds, and Voltaire sent the servants out of the 
room. “ Maintenant, Messieurs, continuez vos propos contre 
Dieu. Mais comme je ne veux pas étre égorgé et volé cette 
nuit par mes domestiques il est bon qu’ils ne vous écoutent 
pas.” Mallet du Pan adds, in the Mercure Britannique, that 
Voltaire had written to an atheist in Paris :—‘“ Je veux que 
les Princes et les Ministres reconnaissent un Dieu, et mime 
un Dieu qui punisse et qui pardonne. Sans ce frein je les 
regarderais comme des animaux féroces.” The old “ bigot” 
was a cleverer man than any of the Encyclopaedists, and knew 
that there is only one foundation for that morality without 
which civilisation cannot exist. 

To return for a moment to Horace Walpole and his 
impressions :—= 

“The savans—I beg their pardons, the philosophes—are in- 
supportable, superficial, overbearing, and fanatic; they preach 
incessantly, and their avowed doctrine is atheism; you would 
not believe how openly. Don’t wonder, therefore, if I should 
return a Jesuit.” 


The extract that follows, wisely quoted by Miss Aldis, 





shows how clearly Horace Walpole understood the meaning 
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of all he saw and heard in Paris at that time, five-and- 
twenty years before the Revolution. His keenness, one may 
note, makes him a fairly valuable witness as to Madame 
Geoffrin’s clique, which struck him as “so overbearing and 
so underbred ” :— 

“The Dauphin will probably hold out very few days. His 
death, that is, the near prospect of it, fills the philosophers with 
the greatest joy, as it was feared he would endeavour the restora- 
tion of the Jesuits. You will think the sentiments of the 
philosophers very odd state news—but do you know who the 
philosophers are, or what the term means here? In the first 
place, it comprehends almost everybody; and in the next, means 
men who, avowing war against popery, aim, many of them, at a 
subversion of all religion, and still many more, at the destruction 
of regal power.” 

Madame Geoffrin, good woman, though listening with 
admiration to the men she fed and patronised, did not 
share their revolutionary opinions. She had no objection 
to Kings and Princes. On the contrary, she was immensely 
pleased when her favourite young Pole, Stanislas Poniatowski, 
the handsome boy whom she loved like a mother, buying 
him out of the Petit Chatelet when he was locked up for 
debt, was elected King of Poland. Miss Aldis gives a very 
agreeable account of Poniatowski and his adventures. He 
represented, as she says, the romance of Madame Geoffrin’s 
life. It really showed courage and devotion on her part to 
start off at sixty-six years old on the long journey across 
Europe to visit King Stanislas at Warsaw. Her contem- 
poraries were astonished and amused at this feat of “ Geoff- 
rinska’s,” for never in her life had she travelled more than a 
few miles from Paris, If the poor lady’s enthusiasm for 
Royalty led her a little too far, and ended in some misunder- 
standing and disappointment, such a consequence was only to 
be expected. Where her young King was concerned she 
seems to have completely laid aside the common-sense which 
naturally belonged to her. Her letters to him, in which he 
is addressed almost as a divinity, are really rather sickening, 
and contain more than “a little irreverence.” She is not 
satisfied with comparing him to Henry IV. and Solomon. “I 
see Poland reborn from its ashes, and I see it resplendent as 
the New Jerusalem”! It is everlastingly true that “evil 
communications corrupt good manners.” Madame Geoffrin 
was by nature a worthy and sensible woman; she had a keen 
mind as well as a generous heart. But the philosophes, to 
say the best of them, were bad company as far as moral sense 
and mental balance went. 

Miss Aldis has written an interesting and readable book on 
a subject which must always be more or less controversial. 
If our view is a little different from hers, that only adds zest 
to any fresh study of a curious and fascinating period. She 
is candid; she shows us faults as well as virtues in her 
heroine’s character; and if the bright side seems to her to 
predominate, she yet does not hide the dark shadows lurking 
in that salon which was “the nursery of the Revolution.” 

There are a few mistakes which should be corrected in 
another edition. For instance, “the fatal retreat of th’ unfor- 
tunate brave” is the Place de, not de la, Gréve. This and 
other such little points should be carefully considered in a 
book which aims at winning a place in literature. 





NOVELS. 
THE GAMBLER.* 
THE novelist who has suddenly swum into vogue on the 
strength of an ingenious novel of sensation such as John 
Chilcote, M.P., must always find it hard to satisfy public 
expectation in her next attempt.—We use the feminine person 
deliberately, since the great majority of novelists are women.— 
Sensational-novel readers, like persons who live on tea and 
pickles, demand a continual increase in the stimulating quality 
of their diet, and it is therefore not a little to Mrs. Thurston’s 
credit that in her new novel she should have refrained from 
yielding to this taste. In John Chilcote, whether one enjoyed 
the story or not depended entirely on the ability to swallow 
a large initial improbability. Once that process was over, 
the rest followed smoothly enough. Here, however, the con- 
ditions are quite different, for while there is no lack of 
sensational incident in the working out of the plot, no great 
violence is done to the intelligence of the reader by the 





on Tea _— By Katherine Cecil Thurston, London: Hutchinson and 
0. . 








a, 
acceptance of the propositions that the gambling instinct is 
hereditary, and that it may unexpectedly awaken ina person 
who had the best of reasons for holding it in abhorrence, Ag 
it has been said that all women are born gamblers, there ig 
antecedent justification for attributing the title-réle to the 
heroine; but, as a matter of fact, it is not until the story ig 
half told that the interest of the reader is fully concentrated 
on her struggle with the hereditary impulse. The earlier 
chapters form a long prologue, which is by far the best. 
written part of the book, and is so complete in itself ag 
seriously to impair the homogeneity of the whole. The tala 
opens with the meeting, after a lapse of nearly half a life. 
time, of two old college friends. One, Denis Assblin, hag 
succeeded to an estate in the South of Ireland, married, lost 
his wife, and remained in the wilds with his two young 
daughters. The other, James Milbanke, a bachelor of indepen. 
dent means, has spenta blameless life in the pursuit of archae. 
ology. Milbanke is an excellent creature, but a terrible prig, 
and only on the principle of extremes meeting can one account 
for his subjugation to the exuberant and reckless Asshlin, 
The avowed object of Milbanke’s visit to Ireland is to explore 
some ruins in the neighbourhood of his friend's house, but he 
soon finds himself absorbed in less impersonal interests, 
Lavishly hospitable to his old friend, Asshlin is imperiously 
exacting in one respect. He expects him to play for high 
stakes, and, himself losing heavily, will not hear of the debt 
being cancelled. Clodagh Asshlin, his elder daughter, a girl 
of fifteen, knowing the ruinous state of her father's affairs, 
extorts from Milbanke a promise, readily granted, that he 
will not play again with his host, and the fulfilment of thig 
pledge leads to a violent quarrel and Milbanke’s su:lden 
departure. Three years later he is summoned by telegram to 
Asshlin’s deathbed, and entrusted by him with the guardian. 
ship of his daughters. Milbanke accepts the charge, pays 
his dead friend’s debts, and—as the only way of extri- 
cating himself from an embarrassing  situation—offers 
marriage to the elder girl, which she in turn accepts 
as the only way of discharging her father’s debts of 
honour. All this is excellently told. Though there is a 
touch of melodrama in the portrait of the moody, excitable 
Asshlin, alternately boisterous and saturnine, with his strange 
perverted moral code, the ramshackle Irish household and its 
unkempt yet picturesque surroundings are drawn from the 
life, and the scenes of the quarrel and reconciliation are 
described with real dramatic energy. On the other hand, it 
seriously impairs the romantic interest of the sequel to have 
to make a fresh start when the heroine, aged twenty-two, has 
been married four years to her sexagenarian husband. Of 
course the “ wild Irish girl” makes a most unsuitable mate to 
the blameless archaeologist ; at the same time, while the pro 
cess of estrangement and of emancipation is going on Clodagh 
largely forfeits the sympathies of the reader. Milbanke is 
eliminated—there is no better word to express the rather 
clumsy manner of his removal from the scene—and his widow, 
having drifted into intimacy with a “smart,” disreputable 
gambling set, and rashly accepted pecuniary assistance from 
an unscrupulous old Peer, is rescued from the consequences of 
her folly by a virtuous Baronet, who, most improbably as it 
seems to us, associates habitually with the very set whose 
principles and conduct are diametrically opposed to his own, 

As we have already hinted, the strongest situations and the 
best character-drawing are to be found in the early part of 
the book, and the author's ingenuity is severely taxed to avoid 
an anticlimax in the subsequent development of the plot, in 
which the interest is topical rather than personal, for, as @ 
Latin writer observes, amicitiae aleariae rest on an essentially 
false basis. Mrs. Thurston, we may add, has not heen happy 
in her illustrator. The ages of the two persons depicted in 
the frontispiece are fifteen and fifty-five, but they look as if 
they were both about twenty-five. 





Dick Pentreath. By Katharine Tynan. (Smith, Elder, and Co, 
6s.)—This is a rather pretty and innocent little book, though it is 
difficult to believe that any one could be quite so foolish as 
Dorothea, the heroine, or so impetuous as Dick, the hero. Miss 
Tynan gives a detailed description of society in the county 
which is the scene of her story. There is a Duke who occupies 
quite an inferior position in the plot, and the county society is 
raised to the highest possible pitch of excellence. The story a8 @ 
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is pretty as well as pleasantly written, and will serve to 
ae a tedious railway journey or a wet afternoon, but it is 
aa equal in charm to many of the novels which Miss Tynan 
has recently given us. 

A Sicilian Marriage. By Douglas Sladen. (F. V. White and 
Co, 68.)—There is a pleasant atmosphere of sunshine about 
Mr, Sladen’s novel, A Sicilian Marriage. Itis a compliment to 
the book to call it a novel, as the story is decidedly thin, and in 
order to make # volume of the size for which it is possible to 
ask six shillings, the book has to be padded out with a good 
mang Sicilian stories which have nothing to do with the plot. 
The only very credible personage is the Sicilian lady, Donna 
Felicita, whose peculiar charm and beauty Mr. Sladen has con- 
trived to convey through the cold medium of pen and ink. The 
story proper is not interesting, and the descriptions of the 
antiquities of Sicily would be really much more readable without 
the personages who move, rather stiffly, among the temples and 
museums. 

The Pity of War. By F. Norreys Connell. (H. J. Glaisher. 
4s. 6d. net.) —This is a collection of short war stories, of which 
the most modern concerns the last Egyptian campaign. The most 
striking is the first, “ My Friend Yoshomai,” in which the point of 
view of a Japanese officer is clearly brought out. It is unfor- 
tunately somewhat difficult to take any very vivid interest in stories 
of the Crimea, though the sketch called “For the Czar” is 
certainly moving. But next to the first story, “The Calling up 
of the Hard Drinkers” is the cleverest in the book. Though 
none of the narratives are marked by any great literary distinc- 
tion, readers who like soldier stories will find the collection quite 


entertaining. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


——_———_ 
ART-BOOKS. 

Kate Greenaway. By M. H. Spielmann and G. S. Layard. 
(A. and C, Black. 20s.)—This is a sympathetic biography, and 
as we read it is impossible not to be charmed by the character of 
Kate Greenaway. She was so gentle, affectionate, humorous, 
and sentimental. Another thing that makes the volume attractive 
is the correspondence with Ruskin, a number of whose letters are 
given. Ruskin had a deep admiration for the art of Kate 
Greenaway, though he was by no means blind to her deficiencies. 
She was constantly urged by him to draw more from Nature, and 
to draw children as they are and not always the ideals of a 
rather sentimental imagination. Ruskin does not seem to have 
kept many of the letters written in reply to his. This is unfor- 
tunate, for, to judge by a few of those that have been preserved, 
Kate Greenaway wrote excellent letters, and even argued with the 
Professor, although in the background there was always adora- 
tion for his genius and judgment. Someof the most spontaneous 
of the drawings of children reproduced in the present volume are 
little sketches taken from these letters. These children often 
have more individual life than their elaborately finished 
brothers and sisters in the water-colour drawings. The influence 
of Kate Greenaway was widespread. Not only did England and 
America eagerly buy her children’s books, but France and Ger- 
many also came under her sway. La Vie de Paris wrote about 
“the graceful mode of Greenawisme,” and the Neue Freie Presse 
declared that she had reformed children’s dress. This last is 
ccrtainly true, for the fashions of childhood still reflect her style. 
The children of Kate Greenaway were ideal; she never in her 
finished work represented them as they would appear or act in 
everyday life, though a pencil study (p. 276) shows how firm her 
grip of reality could be. The costume she invented gives them a 


feeling of remoteness from to-day. But so keen was the artist’s | 


sympathy with childhood, that children themselves recognise 
kindred spirits in the little people of the pictures. In the book 
before us the work of telling the story of Kate Greenaway’s life 
has been well done. Wherever possible the character is developed 
by letters from the subject of the book herself and from her 
friends. At the same time, comments, criticisms, and bio- 
graphical details are judiciously added. The book has a great 
number of illustrations, in which the delicate colouring of the 
artist is hopelessly vulgarised by the three-colour process. 

We cordially welcome a most interesting edition of Reynolds’s 
Discourses, with Introduction and Notes by Mr. Roger Fry (Seeley 
and Co., 7s. 6d.) A special feature of this book is the inclusion 
of reproductions of pictures by the late Italian painters to which 
Reynolds so frequently refers. Rugkin said somewhere that the 
teaching of the “ Discourses” was fortunately always contradicted 
by their author’s practice. Mr. Fry points out that Reynolds's 
critical faculty told him that his powers were not suited to the 
production of works in the “ grand style,” and he wisely only 

















made occasional excursions into this region. But notwithstanding 
the “ Discourses ” contain the most valuable teaching. We have, 
no doubt, with our present taste, to pass over a good many of the 
illustrations of the teaching. The world is no longer interested 
in the arid school of Bologna, and greatly prefers the earlier to 
the later Renaissance painters. The value of the writings of Sir 
Joshua is, as Mr. Fry says, to be found in the fact that they 
area contribution to practical aesthetics, the first and perhaps 
the best. 

The Old Testament in Art. Edited by W.S. Sparrow. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s. net.)—This is a strange medley. Pictures of 
all times and all nations jostle each other, making the oddest 
contrasts. Martin and Poussin face each other, and Rembrandt 
and the most anaemic German “Christian art” of the “sixties” 
make an incongruous mixture. There seems little to commend 
such confusion, 








SQME THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 

Theological Lectures. Edited by A.S. Peake, M.A. (Sherratt 
and Hughes. 10s. 6d.)—This volume contains the inaugural 
lectures delivered by the professors and lecturers in the 
Theological Faculty of Manchester University. It is interesting 
to note the equipment of the Faculty as far as concerns the 
subjects recognised. The “ History of Doctrine” is represented 
by four lecturers; Biblical exegesis by a professor; ecclesiastical 
history by two lecturers; Semitic languages and literature, and 
comparative religion, each by a professor; New Testament Greek 
Christian epigraphy, and fundamental ideas of religion, each by 
a lecturer. Pastoral theology is the only obvious want; and this 
it would be difficult to supply. The Anglican, Iidependent, 
Wesleyan, Baptist, Moravian, and Unitarian communities are 
represented on the staff, and it would not be easy to find, so to 
speak, a@ common term. This diversity is, of course, a main 
feature of the Faculty, and we strongly recommend to our 
readers the lecture in which Professor Tout discusses the 
history and aims of the Faculty. The student who purposes 
to make the subject, in its practical bearing, the work of 
his life will be able, doubtless, to supply this particular 
need elsewhere, It will be highly interesting, though results 
can be hardly appreciated for a long time, to compare the 
working of a Faculty so constituted with that which still 
holds the field in the older Universities. We must be content 
with briefly indicating the character of some of the lectures. 
Mr. Peake’s paper is, perhaps, the most important; its special 
theme, “ The Present Movement of Biblical Science,” covers in a 
way all the rest. It is admirable for its moderation and good 
sense. If only what Mr. Peake describes as “assured results” 
were generally accepted! If a plebiscite of ministers—Anglican 
and Nonconformist—could be taken, how many would acquiesce 
in the resolution of the Pentateuch into four documents; in the 
substantial identification of Deuteronomy with Josiah’s Book of 
the Law; and the Maccabean date of Daniel? Among other 
lectures, we may mention that of Dr. Moulton on “The Greek 
Language in the Service of Christianity”; “The Growth of 
Creeds,” by Mr. D. Lockett—what could be more strange than 
the contrast between the Creed of Edessa, which does not even 
mention Christ, and the Creed of Nicaea?—and “Evolution and 
the Doctrine of Sin,” by Mr. Mackintosh. This last at least 
clears the way for a consideration of what is perhaps the most 
difficult problem of modern theology. We welcome the volume 
as a most auspicious sign of the times. Dr. Orr in his 
Problems of the Old Testament (J. Nisbet and Co., 10s. net) 
shows that he is very far from recognising what Mr. Peake 
regards as “ assured results” of criticism. It is true that he has 
been affected by criticism. He does not occupy the position which 
was almost universally held in this country half-a-century ago. 
He accepts the fifth century as the terminus a quo for the date of 
the Book of Jonah, and so allows it to be unhistorical. (How 
does this bear on the difficult question of Christ’s references to the 
Old Testament? He seems to recognise Jonah much in the samo 
way that he recognises Daniel.) But he holds that Danicl was 
written in the sixth century, and makes light of the linguistic 
arguments against this date and of the more serious objection to 
the character of the prophecy. He does not accept the documents 
theory as to the Pentateuch generally, and he takes Deuteronomy 
to be essentially Mosaic, rejecting altogether the Josiah theory. But 
this is not the occasion for discussing a subject so large. Briefly, 
we may say that Dr. Orr is a strong conservative, though fifty 
years ago he would have been regarded as a dangerous radical; 
that he has studied his subject thoroughly, though not, we 
cannot but think, with an open mind; and that he always 
expresses himself with courtesy and good taste. Introduc. 
tion to the Old Testament. By John Edgar McFadyen. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—DProfessor McFadyen (of Knox 
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College, Toronto) would be disposed to side with Mr. Peake rather 
than with Dr. Orr. The latter says nothing about the Book of 
Esther, but, if he is consistent, he could hardly accept Professor 
McFadyen’s treatment of it,—i.e., allow that the spirit of it is 


deals that we have ever read, and it should doa wellBekens, 
but we cannot accept it en bloc. ered 





Vikings of the Pacific. By A. C. Laut. (Macmillan and Co, 


“ anything but attractive,” that there are great improbabilities in | 88. 6d. net.)—These “adventures of explorers who came from the 


it, and at least one manifest impossibility, that Mordecai was de- 


ported in the Jehoiachin captivity (597 B.C.) and yet flourished in | 


the reign of Xerxes (483-460 B.C.) On the question of Daniel, 
again, the Canadian writer is quite decided. He holds that it is 
unquestionably of Maccabean origin. His book is not, he says, 
intended for “specialists,” but for “theological students, ministers, 
and Jaymen who desire to understand the modern attitude to the 
Old Testament as a whole.” We may quote the admirable words 
with which he concludes his preface. “If the old confidence has 
been lost, a new confidence has been won. Traditional opinions on 
questions of date and authorship may have been overthrown, but 
other and greater things abide; and not the least precious is that 





confidence, which can now justify itself at the bar of the most 
rigorous scientific investigation, that, in a sense altogether unique, | Kamchatka. Perhaps it ought to be discounted, for Benyowsky 


the religion of all Israel is touched by the finger of God.” In 
the old days when verbal inspiration held the field the inter- 
preter was forced to be sophistical and disingenuous. Now he 
has not got to hold an impossibly large circuit of defences, but 


| West eastward” make, we need hardly say, a most interest 


book. The first—Mr. Laut discards, for good reason, the chrono. 
logical order—is Bering (Behring) the Dane, who wag sent on 
two voyages of exploration by Peter the Great, a large 

spoiled in its execution by the inferiority of the instruments 
employed. The Czar’s purpose was admirable, and he could not 
have had a better worker than Bering, but Russian corruption 
spoilt the work. Bering’s discoveries led to systematic fy. 
hunting, described in the “Sea-Otter Hunters.” TLea come two 
curious chapters, one relating the doings of Siberian outlaws and 
refugees, the other part of the adventures of that very remarkable 
man, Mauritius Benyowsky. Few stranger stories have been told 
than that of the Pole’s escape from Bolcheresk, the capital of 


was, as Mr. Laut says, “a liar without peer among the 
adventurers of early American history.” In Part II. we hea 
about Drake, Cook, and Vancouver, and the less familiar nameg 
of Robert Gray and John Ledyard. Gray discovered the Columbia 


can entrench himself in a few impregnable positions,—the high | River; Ledyard was an unsuccessful pioneer in the fur trade, 


level, for instance, of the prophetical morality of Israel, wholly 
out of accord, as we know it to be, with the general national 





The contents of Part III. are best described by Mr. Laut’s words, 
“Exploration gives place to Fur-Trade.” Here, again, we have 


development.——We may mention in this connection a second | #0 interesting chapter, telling of things which closely touch the 


edition of Outlines of the Life of Christ, by W. Sanday, D.D. 
(T. and T. Clark, 5s. net). The first edition was, it will be 


| 


remembered, a reprint of Canon Sanday’s article, “Jesus Christ,” 


in Hastings’s “ Dictionary of the Bible.” It appeared two years 
ago, and two years count for much in the history of criticism, as 
any one may see in the two appendices to this volume, “The 
Position in 1903” and “The Position in 1905.” Here Canon 
Sanday, while dealing with other matters also, insists on the 
fanciful character of the new textual criticism advocated by the 
destructives. “It does not at all correspond to that which is 
at the present time most in favour among our classical scholars.” 
One thing certainly is not in favour with these scholars—and 
where could we find better guides ?—conjecture used to fortify 
preconceived theories, The art of conjecture generally is not 
supported by modern discoveries. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





Any one who wishes to acquaint himself with the personnel of 
the new Parliament, the public and private services of the 
Members, may consult “ Hazell’s Annual ” Guide to the New House 
of Commons (Hodder and Stoughton, 6d. net), or The “ Daily 
Chronicle” Parliamentary Guide (Daily Chronicle Office, 6d. net.) 
The latter is furnished with portraits of the Cabinet Ministers, 
and with some of the unofficial Members. Most of the Metro- 
politan Members are thus represented, but in the provincial 
section the portraits are rare. 


On Professional Education. By T. Clifford Allbutt, M.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)—The young Englishman, says Dr, 
Allbutt, “if he is to be equal to the conflict of modern life, must 
be able to reason both on man and nature, to measure his own 
capacities, to read the hearts and habits of men, and to foresee 
the trend of natural laws.” Admirable! But was there ever a 
time when the capacities of the average man could be so 
described? Will there ever be? To “ read the hearts and habits 
of men”! Why, the power to do this has always raised its 
possessor to pre-eminence and power. We proceed with the 
quotation: “For these ends, besides energy and will, he must 
have a curiosity for knowledge, some intellectual seriousness and 
flexibility, some endurance of attention, some self-possession, 
and some ideas.” Admirable again; but will any system of 
education give these things? They are wanting in “the average 
products of our public schools”; but, Dr. Allbutt thinks, “ far 
more evident in young women who do not go to public schools.” 
Young women are, we allow, far more industrious than young 
men. But what young women? The élite, for it is only the élite 
that comes into comparison. Compare the students at Girton 
with the average students of a Cambridge College, and no one 
would doubt the results. The girl who goes to Girton “ means 
business.” The young men ought to be compared with their 
sisters, These would be found better in many respects, but not, 
we think, intellectually stronger, or more fitted for practical life. 





Dr. Allbutt has much to say that is well worth hearing; his 
lecture’is one of the ablest things on the subject with which it 





concerns of to-day. The jealousies and strifes of the fur 
companies are more important than they seem. The Hudson’s 
Bay Company had no little to do with the making of Canada, 
while the encroachments of Russian hunters were the first cause of 
the Monroe doctrine. 


The Champagne Standard. By Mrs. John Lane. (John Lane, 
6s.)—This is the title of the first of seventeen essays in which 
Mrs. John Lane describes, satirises, and, perhaps it should be 
added, counsels what we may call the “upper middle class.” 
The title itself may be explained by the fact that while fifty 
years ago champagne was seldom to be seen except at wedding 
breakfasts and such festivities, now a host or hostess doubts 
whether to entertain without producing this wine. Perhaps the 
moral of this particular essay may be summed up in the words 
addressed to a mother who complains that her daughter “hangs 
on hand.” “Maria, what struggler would dare to ask 4 
champagne-standard girl to keep his ‘flat’?” Mrs, Lane, who 
describes herself as “an exiled American sister,” fills her pages 
with wisdom and wit. She writes from an American—or, rather, 
from a transplanted American—standpoint, and this gives a fresh 
force and meaning to her words. It is difficult to choose when all is 
excellent; but perhaps “ Kitchen Comedies ” isas good a specimen 
asany. Theservant problem fills so large a space in life here that 
it is particularly interesting to see how an immigrant from the 
other side regards it. Whether we are to take all her stories au pied 
de la lettre is another matter. There is a cook who disdains to 
be spoken to through a tube, and a housemaid who will not take 
notice after noon, but promptly gives it herself next morning—s 
better start for a new place—with various other “ comedians of 
the kitchen.” “Temporary Power” is another admirable essay. 
The conductor who bids you hurry up, the host, the “saleslady” 
who makes you wait while she discusses things in general with a 
colleague, the verger in a fashionable church—this last is pecu- 
liarly American—are specimens. The whole book is thoroughly 
worth reading. 


Murray’s History of England. By M.A.Tucker. (John Murray 
3s.)—In writing this “Outline History for Middle Forms” Miss 
Tucker has had to compress into the space of some four hundred 
pages the history of nearly two thousand years. And she has 
done it with great skill. We have put it to such a test as we 
could command, and found it satisfactory; nothing necessary 
omitted, and proportion duly observed. Some of Miss Tucker's 
propositions are questionable. “Henry probably intended to 
make the breach with Rome permanent by endowing 4 new 
nobility with the spoils of the monasteries.” There seems some- 
thing strange in the idea of a Tudor Sovereign founding 4 new 
nobility. Probably Henry’s policy was more opportunist. Wai 
Queen Mary chiefly responsible for the persecutions? The difli- 
culty is that some dioceses were almost wholly free. 





Crematoria in Great Britain and Abroad. By Albert C, Freeman. 
(St. Bride’s Press. 5s. net.)+-Mr. Freeman makes a plea for the 
practice of cremation, and urges various reasons, more or less 
cogent, in its favour. The ancient practice had its seamy side. 
Allusions in classical authors make us realise that the process 
was often imperfectly performed. But with improved methods this 
difficulty has disappeared. The main part of Mr. Freeman's 
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Te - a . . 
olume is ocoupied with descriptions, pictorial and verbal, of 
v 


: isting or designed.——A long with this we may 
en osimah ae than relation, Historical Tomb- 
mention acca, by Robert Norman Bland (Elliot Stock, 10s. 64.) 
= |, Bar arse are Dutch and Portuguese. The stones have 
been photographed, and the inscriptions are printed as deciphered 
and translated. Why “ Historical,” except as indicating the two 
periods of occupation, we cannot say. 





The Public Schools Year-Book. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 
9s, 6d. net.) —This volume contains a list of “ public schools,” the 
term being used in a comprehensive way so as to include the 
schools which in former days monopolised the name, those 
included in the Commission of 1860, and those, whether endowed 
or proprietary, which by common use are now known by the 
designation. The staff, the curriculum, the fees, &c., the arrange- 
ments for sport, and the honours gained are commonly given. In 
the list we find about one hundred and twenty names. (We see 
that in the list of Winchester masters an appointment which was 
taken up in the autumn term is not included.) Various matters 
connected with secondary education and the entrance examina- 
tions to the Army and Navy are dealt with. A very useful book 
this, somewhat confused with advertisements, perhaps an inevit- 
able evil. We know the importance of advertisements “facing 
matter,” but they may be put so as to aggravate the searcher for 
information. 








[*,* Erratum.—The article on “A Pilgrimage to Canossa” in 
the February Monthly Review, noticed in our issue of the 
10th inst., was incorrectly ascribed to Mr. Rupert Hughes instead 
of Mr. Reginald Hughes. } 








(For Publications of the Week, &c., see page 308.) 


LIBERTY PATTERNS & CATALOGUE FREE CRETONNES 
uBeRTY “"“ “°'°"° — GRETONNES 


COLOURINGS 
LIBERTY = in wide, From ?jaya, © CRETONNES 
LIBERTY LIBERTY & CO. LONDON CRETONNES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


BY SPECIAL | DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT All Watches and Clocks of B. DENT ve go's 
anufacture now bear the annex e- 
TO THE KING. | NeW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 


application, 
E. DENT and CO. Ltd., 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


‘TRaDE-MALE. 61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange E.C. 




















“This Is Genuine Cocoa,’’—The LANCET. 
THE BEST ON EARTH. 
SCHWEITZER'S 


COCOATINA 
Guaranteed Absolutely Pure Cocoa only. 


Specially Prepared for Invalids. 


Of all Grocers and Stores at Home, India, and Colonies. 


HAMPTON S 


Removals ana 
Warehousing 


Hamptons send their Department affords absolutely 
jo unrivalled advantages at the 
free of charge. lowest rates in London. 
FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THESE ADVANTAGES SEE 
HAMPTONS Bookiet we10. 
“Removals and Warehousing,” sent free. 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALCAR SQUARE, S.W. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LrD. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EO, 
LIFE—FIRE—MARINE. 


Chairman; The Right Hon: LORD ROTHSCHILD, G@:C.V.O, 





Invested Funds exceed £11,500,000. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Premiums.—The rates of premium charged will be found below the average 
rates of British offices, both for with-profit and without-profit business. 


Expenses.—The total annual expenses, including commission, charged to 
the Life Department are restricted to 10 per cent. of the net premiums 
received, While the average rate of expenditure of British Life Offices is 
13°7 per cent, of the premiums, 


Profits.—Policy-holders assuring with profits receive four-fifths of the total 
profits derivable from the Company's Life Department. These protits 
are large, and at the last two valuations have permitted reversiouary 
bonuses in the new series to be declared at the rate of 30s. per cent. 
per annum on sums assured and on previous bonuses. ‘The uext 
valuation will be made after December 3ist, 1908, 





FIRE, MARINE, and LEASEHOLD and CAPITAL 
REDEMPTION POLICIES are granted on favourable 
terms. 


For full particulars apply to any of the Company's Offices or Agents. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE, SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 
ANNUITIES. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
A.D. 1720. ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch; 29 PALL MALL, S,W. 


THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 
ROYAL THE WORLD. 











INSURANOE / Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL, 
COMPANY. Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 


MIRE, FIFE. | TOTALFUNDS ... £13,062,125. 








“Lemco” Bonus. 


Mrs. Beeton’s splendid new 7/6 Household 
Management, just published, can be 
obtained free for Lemco Weight Coupons 
representing 5 Ibs. Lemco, collected before 


3ist March, 1907, 


N.B.—Weight Coupons only accepted for Mrs. Beeton’s Household Manage- 
ment, They will be found under capsule of every jar. 


LEMCO, 4 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO; An Italian Burgundy. 
Red 20s., White 22s., per dozen bottles. 


MONTE FIANO ; An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 176. Ge. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 





“A very good dinner wine.”—Srratumore (EARL OF). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &c. 





These wines can also be had in Tuscan flasks. For Samples (7s.) and Tlus- 
trated Catalogues apply to the Agents, 


Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd, 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 














A PRETTY (Nearly New) SIAMESE PHAETON for 


SALE, built for cob 15 hands; or would make equitable exchange for 
Governess Car to fit cob 13 hands 2 inches.—Box 111, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNIOCA.—The Ninth Edition 


and New Volumes, 35 in all, together forming the Tenth Edition, half 





DEPOSITORIES :—Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, S.W. 


morocco, new. Also Bookcase for same. FOR SALE. What offers ?—Apply, 
by letter only, J. M. HOGGE, 4 The Avenue, Clifton, York. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——_—.—_—_ 
Anderson (J, H.), The Peninsular War, March 1, 1811—Oct. 31, 1813, er 8vo 





(R ees) net 3/0 
Askew (A. & C.), Jennifer Pontefracte, cr 8vo .............(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Not Guilty, or 8vo............. ..(Clarion) net 2/6 


Blatchford (R. “y A 
‘(Willis ums & Norgate) 


Bousset (W.), Jesus, cr 8vo : 
Burke (J. B.), The Origin of Life: its Physical Basis and Definition, 8vo 
(Chapman & Hall) net 16/0 


Church and the Adversary (The), by a Layman, er 8vo.. wi Stock) net 3/6 








Complete Bridge Player, by ‘‘ Cut Cavendish,” 12mo AT. W . Laurie) net 2/6 
Dayton (H.), Practice of Medicine, cr 8vo .......(Hodder & Stoughton) met 4/0 
Deerr (N.), Sugar and the Sugar Cane, 8V0 ..........ccceeeeeeeee . (Simpkin) net 7/6 
Devine (E. T.), Efficiency and Relief, cr 8vo....... .(Macmillan) net 3/0 
Duuean (R. K.), New Kuowledge, cr BVO...00.00 (Hodder ‘& yo net 6/0 
Elliott (E.), Barr and Son, cr 8vo......... seereeseseeeees(o. Stock) net 6/0 
Eyre (A.), A Girl in Waiting, Cr SVO  ............cccecsrsereeceeseces “Ward & Lock) 6/0 


Fowler (S. R.), The Operating Room and the Patient, 8vo ...(Saunders) net 10/0 
Fruhwald (F.), Reference Handbook of the Diseases of Children, 8vo 


(Saunders) net 18/0 
Gardenhire (S. M.), The Long Arm, cr 8vo ....... (Harper) 6/0 
Gissing ( (A.), The Master of Pinsmead, cr 8vo .. ..(Long) 6/0 
Green (C. L.), Treatment of Gonorrhea i in the Maile, cr 8v0. "(Bailliére) net 5/0 
Guenther (C. ), Darwinism and the Problems of Life, 8vo......(A. Owen) net 12/6 
Haegler (C. S.), Cleansing, Disinfection, and Protection of the Hands, 
er 8vo . hurchill) net 6/0 
Harrison U. ‘E. ;. ‘Primitive Athens as Described ‘by. Thucydides, 8vo 
= Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Hering (H. A.), The Burglars’ Club, cr 8vo .... oubencosseneeoreg 3/6 
Liighmore (N, J.), The Customs Laws, 8vo . ‘Stevens & Sons) 6/0 
Hoffdiug (H.), Philosophy of Religion, 8vo.............. .».(Macmillan) net 12/0 
Hutchinson (J.), On Leprosy and Fish-Eating, 8vo............(Constable) net 12/6 
Inaugural Lectures Faculty of Theology, 1904-5 (She wrratt & Hughes) net 7/6 
Latter (H.), Précis Writing for Army Classes, Second Series, cr8vo (Blackie) 3/6 
Tloyd (J.), Miriam: a Novel, cr 8vo.. .(T. 8. Clark) 3/6 
McNab (H.), The Viking, and other Poems, }2mo (Det La More Press) net 5/0 


nee penne eee eenereces 








Marindin (A, H.), The Salamanca a GaP anne .(Rees) net 7/6 
Miltoun (F.), Rambles in Brittany, er 8vo.. inn "(Duckworth net 6/0 
Pemberton (M.), My Sword for we cr8vo -(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Phillips (S.), Nero, Cr BVO ..........s00s00 heien (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Price (G.), A Son of Arvon, cr Bvo.. (Unwin) 6/0 
Tiaven (J. H.), Old Testament Introduction, General and ‘Special, cr 8vo 
(Revell) net 6/0 
Richards (W.), The Spirit in the Letter of the Word, cr 8vo ...... (E. Stock) 5/0 
Sedgwick (H. D.), Short History of Italy, 476-1900, 8vo ..... .(Constable) net 8/6 
Separatist (The). by A New Writer, cr 8vo ...... tie . Pitman) 6/0 
Sidgwick (Henry): Memoir, by A. 8. and E, M. a ; 8v0...... (Macmillan) net 12/6 
Stevens (F.), Sinall Pox : its Dissemination, &c.. “(Oxford Univ. Press) net 2/6 
Successful Bookseller (The), 4to ....... (Successful Bookseller Pub. cop net 7/6 
Thackeray (W. M.), The New Sketch Book, 8vo............ (Alston Rivers) net 7/6 
Thorne (Guy), First it was Ordained, cr | iinianeetaresice «(Ward & Lock) 6/0 
Thornton (A. G.), Mathematical Drawing Instruments and Materials, 

GP BUD crccceececccssccccces sescecencsscenonseccoscs coceesoee eecceee ecco sence (P. Marshall) net 3/6 
Siac. (E. , # ). Len gt : s ee eee (Duckworth) 6/0 
Trial of Dr. Pritchard, 8V0_ ...........cescees00 ..(Sweet & Maxwell) net 5/0 
Tweedale (V.), Lady Sarah’ T_T (Long) 6/0 
Wagner (C.), The Gospel of Life, cr 8¥0  .............008 (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Warren (K. M.), A Treasury of English comand er 8vo (Constable) net 7/6 
Watson (H. B. M.), The High Toby, cr 8vo........ .(Methuen) 6/0 
Weinel (H.). St. Paul the Man and his Work, 8vo_ ~ (Williams 3 & Norgate) 10/6 
Wilson (C. T.), Peasant Life in the Holy Land, 8v0 | net 12/0 


Wragge (C. L.), Romance of the South pee er 8vo (Git & + Wings net 7/6 
Wright (W. B.), Cities of Paul, cr 8V0 ....csessssecseeeeeeseeeeeees(Constable) net 4/6 








THE VICTORIA 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
e COUNCIL is prepared to APPOINT a MISTRESS of METHOD and 


ASSISTANT LECTURER in EDUCATION. Stipend £250 per annum.—for 
detailed conditions apply to the REGISTRAR, The University, Manchester. 


[JEAD-MISTRESS of a PUBLIC SCHOOL (experi- 

enced), with Capital, wishes to PURCHASE BOARDING SCHOOL 

good connection. Principals only requested to apply.—MOORE and 
NETTLEFOLD, 3 Auberon Street, North Woolwich. 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—West of Scotland.—High-class 
and successful Day School for Girls. Fifty to Sixty Pupils. Principal 
retiring, and prepa to transfer connection on very moderate terms, 
Occupancy in September, 1906,—Box 106, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 


Strand, London, W.C 
OULTRY FARMER in BRITISH COLUMBIA 
(Certificate from University College, Reading) has a VACANCY for 
a PUPIL who is genuinely anxious to rn the business. Premium, £100 
perannum. Twelve miles from Victoria. Good Shooting and Fishing in the 
neighbourhood, a heey to “A. B.,” care of Mr. Elliot Stock, 62 Paternoster 
Row, London, E.C 


m\O0 MEM BERS OF PARLIAMENT OR OTHERS.— 

UNIVERSITY MAN, having considerable experience of Secretarial and 
Literary Work and possessing a good knowledge of Accounts, is open to 
TAKE a POST as PRIVATE SECRETARY. Highest 7 —Apply, 
Box 12,T The » Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, trand, London, W 8 

















‘ANTED, GENUINE OLD ENGLISH ~ ARM- 
CHAIR with cane seat, sides, and back; known as “ BERGERE.” 

Send photo or sketch with price.—Box 95, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


URREY HILLS, 17 miles London—Roomy HOUSE 
TO LET; oncea School ; 9 bedrooms, 1} acres matured garden. Chalk ; 
feet above sea. £110 on lease or purchase on easy terms. —Write 

bes STIAROLD, ” care of W illing’ s, Advertisement Offices, 73 3 Knightsbridge, S.W, 


OLLEGE for HOUSEHOLD TRAINING and ARTS 
and CRAFTS for GENTLEWOMEN over 16. ‘Curriculum comprises 
House and Laundry Work, Cookery, Needlework in all its branches, Weaving, 
Carviug, Septeuae, Gymnastics, und Sick Nursing.—For particulars apply 
PRINCIPAL, Llanrhainer Hn!l, Denbigh, North Wales. 
ROMLEY HIGH SCHOOL.—A BOARDING-HOUSE 
for GIRLS in connectiou with above School will be opened in _— by 
Miss BEATRICE FOWLE (formerly Head Music Mistress and House 
Mistress at Queen Anne's School, Caversham; daughter of the Rev. T. W. 
Fowle, late Rector of Islip). House stands high, on gravel soil; one minute 
from School.—For Prospectus apply Miss FOWLE, Marrick, Elmfield Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 


RTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
(WALTER CRANE, President.) 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 


FIGUTII 
GRAFTON GALLERY, Bond Street. Ten to Six. 


Sg COLLEGE, BASINGHALL STREET, 




















E.C.—FOUR LECTURES, free to the Public, will be delivered on 
Mon., Tues., Feb. 26th-27th, and Thurs., Fri., Mar. Ist- 2nd, at 6 p.m., by W. H. 


ta, 

ov FT F O F LOND OX, 
APPOINTMENT OF TEACHER OF SING 

SCHOOLS. 8 O-™C-C. SECONDARY 


The London County Council invites Applications for 
Teacher of Singing ont and Voice Production in the L.C.c, Beecn gpointment ofa 

Applicants sho —— of Teaching both the Staif a ae 
Sol-fa Notations and i oice Production. Tonia 

The Salary attaching to the post will be £200 a year. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form, to 
Clerk of the London County Council, Education Offices, Victor. 
ment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 
March 7th, 1906, accompanied by copies of Three Testimonials of 

Candidates applying through t through the post for the Form 
enclose a stamped dressed envelope. 

Candidates, other Goon successful Candidates, invited to’ attend 
Committee will be allowed third-class return railway fare, but n the 
expenses. , © other 

Janvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be qntient a disqualification, 
1M. 


be obtained from the 


ia Embank. 
10 am. on 
recent da 

of Application should 


Clerk of the Lond 
Education Offices, e London County Council, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C. 


"S aaeaall MARY'S oY | pOHOOL FOR GIRLS, 











The GOVERNORS of the above School will shortly proceed to the 
APPOINTMENT of a HEAD-MISTRESS, who will be required to 
upon her duties at Easter, 1906, oe 
“ne Sasiencate L < a —_ Stipend of £350, and a Capitation Fee 
of 10s. per’ on upils (exclusive of those taki 
above the number of 250, te eee eubjocte) 
Present numbers about 340. No boarders, 
_ es “ey will be a provide her own residence. 
pplicants must be registe: on Column B, and must 
years od age, or more than 40, ome 3 att een Gene 
Applications, accompanied by not more than four recent testi 
sent, not later than 10th March, 1906, to the undersigned, Sona in 
particulars may be obtained, 
ELDON A. CRUMP, 


27 Leicester Street, Walsall, 
a Clerk to the Governors, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALBRS, 
ABERYSTWYTH 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales), 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH, 


The Council invite Applications for the post of Professor of English at the 
above College, at a Salary of £300 a year. 

Applications, together with 75 printed copies of Testimonials, must reach 
the Registrar not later than Tuesday, March 13th, 1906. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned : 


J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 
| Femmes 





TO THE SOCIETY OF WRITERS 
TO HIS MAJESTY’S SIGNET. 


The Office of Librarian to the Society of Writers to His Majesty's Signet, 
recently held by the late Mr, John Philip Edmond, being now vacant, 
Applications for the Office, accompanied by Twenty-five copies of Testimonials, 
may made, on or before March 20th, 1906, to J SMES H. NOTMAN, 
Writer to the Signet, 15 York Place Edinburgh, Clerk to the Society, trom 
whom any further information may ‘be obtained. 

February 10th, 1906, 


ANK HOUSE, BAKEWELL, DERBYSHIRE (near 
Haddon Hall and Chatsworth).—High-class School for Girls (recog- 
nised). Four registered Mistresses, including B.A. London. Resident French 
Mistress. Visiting Professors. Gymnastics, Swimming, Riding, Golf.— 
Principals, the Misses KNIGHT. 


ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE for Gale (Boarders only). 
BUXTON, DERBYSHIR 
Full staff of Resideut Teachers | Uninorsity Degrees. Tennis, 
Hockey, Swimming, Riding, &c. Moderate fees, 
Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL. 


ROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea-level. ory 

ood education. Special attention to development of character.—Principa 
iss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A. London, Camb, Trs’, Certificate (Registered). 
—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough, 


 IDEFORD, UBTH DEVON.—Wesr Bank ScHOOL 
yt Mrs. and Miss ABBOTT 
HOME LIFE in’e OOD MODERN EDUCATION FOB GIRLS. 
Full ualified staff. SBatire charge taken. Large house and garden 

(24 miles from sea). MILD CLIMATE. MODERATE FEES. 

ferences kin iy pe permitted to Sir Alexander Pedler, C.LE., F.BS, 
Director of Public Instruction for Bengal, Calcutta; and to the Rev. T. Newton 
Leeke, M.A., The Rectory, Bideford. 


N ARPLE HIGH SCHOOL, CHESHIRE HIGHLANDS. 
Girls’ High-class Boarding School Goccenies by Board of Educa- 
tion), situated in one of the healthiest 


es Great Britain. Trained 
English and Foreign Teachers. Thorough modern education, Individual 
care.—Prospectus on application. 


ERBYSHIRE.—THE MANOR HOUSE, LITTLE 
LONGSTONE,.—Miss TURNER, with a competent Staff, receives s 
limited number of Girls, Good house, extensive grounds, healthy and 
beautiful situation, Delicate Girls receive special care. Gymnastics, outdoor 
exercise, and games are encouraged, Preparation for Examinations. 


Os SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
HIRE,—Principals: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AU UER- 
BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references. _ 


UNORLAN, HARROGATE —HIGH- CLASS 
SCHOOL for GIRLS. Paincipals—Miss STOCKER and Miss SHARPE, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, M.A. of Dublin University. Excellent premises; 
playing field. sident Health and Foreign Mistresses, Careful training ct 
character and manners, Special attention paid to health. 


OEDBAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON— 
A FOUNDER’S SCHOLARSHIP will be competed for in June, 1906. 


reduce all expenses for board, laundry, ead tale 
































The value is such as to 
£30 a year.—For particulars of the Examination, apply to 
Roedean School, Brighton. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Approved by Army Council. —Army 
Candidates should enter at 13, if possible, in view of 3 years requi PS 
for School Certificate ) wd Arm Regulations) at 16-17. SCHOLARSHT! 
awarded on Common Entrance (oieation. March 15th-16tb.—Apply for 
particulars to Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON. 


HATSWORTH HOUSE, SPENCER PLACE, LEEDS. 
—High Class School for Girls. Qualified Resident Staff and Visiting 














WAGSTAFF, Esq. M.A., Gresham Professor of Geometry. “Subject— 
“ OPTICS,” with special reference to Optical Illusions, 


Professors, including Johann Rasch (Violin). Very healthy situation. _ Pupils 
from India and the Colonies received. Prospectus, References, apply 
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TADWORTH, SURREY. 
DOME FOR LIMITED NUMBER OF GIRLS, 
Excellent Education on Modern Lines. 


De satin 
S MONI O A’S, 
8 


Apply, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Tripos. 
TERM BEGAN JANUARY 10th, 1906, 


“ANDECOTES (GIRLS’) SCHOOL (Fee, for Board and 
S Tuition, £100), PARKSTONE, DORSET.—A high-class Ladies’ School, 
ee ‘Church Education Corporation. Also U LANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
se UNARDS (Fee, £45), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
—— College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, aud in Secondary 
panools' for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 
7\HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, Ltd. 
—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
} 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
-Mistress—Miss HORNER. ; 
= Seneel under the direction of Mr, Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
. } nm, and others. 
Bre Nich GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Yreparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Hoarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8. W. 
For particulars apply to SECRETAR Y. 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. a 


O?. ELPHIN’'S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
Ss FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, PRESENTATIVE 
‘0 t f Management—The BISHOPS aud other RE SENTA /ES, 
Commit and elected, of the Dioceses of CHESTER, MANCHFS1 Ei, and . 
LIVERPOOL. 
Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Daucing are the only extras. 
Bursaries of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
*Teainiag Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to tle HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Mutlock; or to Rev, Canon WILLIS, Hon, Sec., The Rectory, Warrington. 


RE oe —_ "<> —* ~~ ar — =“. —— ——e 
fNNHE GROVE SCHOOL, HIGHGATE.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss LACEY, Som. Coll., Oxon. Preparation for the Universities, and 
for the higher examinations. No public examinations under the age of 16, 
Bracing situation, Reference to Miss Maitland, Principal of Somerville Col- 
lege; the Hon. Alice Bruce, Vice-Principal of Somerville College; Moss Words- 
worth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall; Mrs, A. H. Johnson, Principal of 
Home Students, Oxford; Mrs, T. H. Green, of Oxford; the Bishop of 8. David's; 
the Bishop of Islington ; the Lady Laura Kidding; Sir Lauder Brunton, F.R.S. ; 
Mir. Arthur Milman. 


EDLAND HIGH SCHOOL, BRISTOL—A Public 
Boarding and Day School of the highest grade for Girls, beautifully 
situated close to the Clifton and Durdham Downs. [resident of the Council: 
The LORD BISHOP OF HEREFORD, Pupils are prepared for the Univer- 
sities. There are several Scholarships attached to the School, which will be 
competed forin July.—Prospectus from the Secretary. A. G. N., TRIBE, Esq., 
Albion Chambers, Bristol. The SCHOOL REOPENED on JANUARY 19th. 
JARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
School for the Daughters of Gentlemen, Beautiful grounds. Excellent 
Yeachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the Countess of 
Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F, G. L. Lucas, Canon Utterton, 


and others. 
a MICHAEL'S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
S. Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER, 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 
Fees from 66 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 8ra. 
ean ae MARGARET'S, MEADS. Higb- 


Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
tue Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey ,&c, 



































QAXONHOLME, S. PROMENADE, ST. ANNE'S-ON. 
SEA, LAXCS 

BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Principus: The Misses ASHBURNER 

Pupils prepared for all Examinations. Particular attention given to delicate 

or backward Pupils. Fees Moderate. Capital Situation, Splendid Sea View 


ANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 
BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 
of Eugland. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large gronnds for cricket, hockey, aud tenuis,—Priucipals, 
Miss LOYUCO'TT and Miss TARVER. 


re COLLEGE.—Head- Master, Rev. T. N. H. SMITH- 
PEARSE, M.A. Scholarships and Exhibitions open to all boys under 
14, whether already in the school or not, will be olfered in March next.— 
Apply The BURSAR. = 
QOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE.— 
hk Church of England Public School on the Principles of the Reformation. 
Approved by ARMY COUNCIL. Recognised by the Royal Colls. of 
PHYSICIAN: and SURGEONS, Entrance Scholarships March, July, Dec. 
JUNIOR SCHOOL in separate buildings.—For list of successes and full 
paruculars apply HEAD-MASTER. 
N27 BRBORNE BO ROO L. 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
tuder 15, will be held in June.—Furtber information can be obtained from 
the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, School Honse, Sherborne, Dorset. 


Sur ron VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tons. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advautases to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


ONDON.—HOME FOR ELDER GIRLS.—A Lady 

4 (University Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Forei:n 
‘Travel, Housebold Management, receives, in Comfortable Home in South 
Kensington, Eight Elder Girls desiring to study Special Subjects or see Lon- 
Gon. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Languages; Preparation for Foreign 
Travel.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter's Library, South Kensington, 8.W. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH cau RECOMMEND severa! highly-qualified English 

aud Foreign GOVERNESSES for resideut and daily engagemeuts,—Ceutral 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 

UPERIOR SCHOULS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
kK BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 
SCHOOLS im England and on the Continent,—Ceutral Registry for Teachers, 
% Craven Street, Charing Cross, 











OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N, Principals — Ac 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liv I G mnasium), Mra. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, O jects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Educati All br hes and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, and Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Fusing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awaru to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
ee with be teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Studeuts for a ial course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 











LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
‘(HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medicai Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massace, Anatomy, Physt- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &¢. 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Bs HALESOWEN (Residential), prepares women of good health and 
education foran ATTRACTIVE VOCATION. Also receives those requiring 
Physical Culture, outdoor games, remedial treatment, &c., and country life, 
Send for Prospectus, 


] IVERPOOL GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE 


for Ladies as Gymnastic, Sports, and Games Teachers. The best 
aud most thorough Training, including Massage and remedial exercises on 
the Swedish system. 
Write to SECRETARY for Tilustrated Prospectus. _ 


fA\HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 

INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
‘Teachers,—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A, 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE, Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each, and two of £15 
each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered annually to Students, 
—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Danghters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


N ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 
| TEACHERS.—Students are Prepared for the London and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diplomas and the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. 
—Yor particulars as to Scholarships, Hall of Residence, &c., apply to the 
Principal, Miss ALICE WOODS, Saletbecr Road, Brondesbury, N. 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE. 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1906. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarshi 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and mditions from H - 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


HOLS ES'TON E.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 
Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 
tield. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 
foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care givea 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Melena’s, 16 Auzusta Gardens, 


}ITHSDALE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
1 DUMFRIES, N.B. 
(hitherto known as Routenbura School, Largs, Ayrshire). 


The School, which is for the Sons of Gentlemen, Boarders only, ages 8 to 15, 
and prepares Boys for the Scotch and English Public Schools and Royal Navy, 
will be transferred at the end of the current term from its present quarters at 
Rontenburn, Largs, to New Premises in Nithsdale, 34 miles north of the town 
of Dumfries, and Reopened there on or about May 4th. The house faces 
south, and stands in large policies, surrounded by open grass country, in 
pleasant and beautiful scenery. Playing-field 114 acres, private Golf Course, 
i.wn-tennis Court, large Gymnasium and Drill Hall, separate Sanatorium. 
Head-Master: N. MACLACHLAN, B.A. Oxon. (late Second Master and Head 
of Preparatory Department of Loretto School), present address: Routenburn 
School, Largs, Ayrshire; after April lst, as above. 


AKHAM SCHOOL (Rutland). 


A small, well-endowed Public School, with Numerous Exhibitions to the 


Universities. d 
The Alterations and Additions, which are now complete, make the Build- 
ood. 


ings exceptionally g 




















SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 


For further particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








YROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX. —BOYS (aged 7 to 14) 

) PREPARED for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and B.N.C., OSBORNE, Splendid 
s''nation, 700 feet above sea-level. Careful individual teaching. Musical 
Dell and Breathing Exercises daily.—Apply B. W. HUNT, M.A., Oxon., 
Dunmarklyn, Crowborough, 


JADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 

\ EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be offered for 
Competition in July. One Scholarship and One Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. RADLEY COLLEGE, ARMY CLASS. 
Entrances to Woolwich, 1905, Ist, 4th, and 5th. Exhibitions for the Army 
Class will be awarded at the Scholarship Examination in July. 











| LANDUDNO, Tan-y-Bryn.—Preparatory School; recog- 
nised by Board of Education. On hill-side, near Little Orme'’s Head, 
Inspection cordially invited.—L. H. EDMINSON, M.A. (Oxon.), B.A. (Lond.) 


MNONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLABSHIPS EXAMINATION on 26th, 27th, and 28th JUNE. 
For particulars apply to 
‘The HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


ss URREY HILLS.—GARRATITS HALL, near EPSOM. 
\) SCHOOL for YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good social position. The house 
stands 570 feet above sea level in 45 acres of grounds. Riding and driving, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youthbs 




















A Trained ov Form of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, and Shooting taught, Terms moderate, Get Prospectus, 
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yas ROYAL BOROUGH OF KENSINGTON. 
THE KENSINGTON SCHOLARSHIPS FOUNDATION, 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Trustees of the Kensington 


Scholarships propose to award during the year 1906 a Scholarship of the value 
of £75 tenable at the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, or such 





acy 
LTHAM COLLEGE KgEy 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. t 
Militere Shoat — and Py hy = ) cial Classes for all Naval wl 
xXaminations, ees for 
SetGitt Hoe VOR Grace scuOcansmrrs, wince mace 
ARSHIPS, MARCH 294), 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUB .D.: 
$2 Suekville Street, London, W. TE, D.D.; or SECRETARY. 





other Institution of University Education as may be allowed by regulat 
made by the Trustees and approved by the Board of Education. 

The Scholarship will be awarded by the Trustees on the result of an 
Examination to be held on Ist, 2nd, and 3rd May next. 

Candidates must be of the male sex and between the ages of 18 and 20 years, 
and must have attended a school in which religious instruction in accordance 
“— the doctrines of the Church of England is given. 

reference, will be given to those Candidates who have attended such a 
school in the Royal Borough of Kensington, or who, being resident in the said 
Borough, have attended such a school within or in the neighbourhood of the 
said Borough, 

_Forms of application and syllabus may be obtained from me, the under- 

Poor at the office of the Campden Charity Estates, the Vestry Hall, High 

rept, Kensington, on or after Ist March, 1986, and must be returned not later 
than 8lst March, 1906. REUBEN C. GREEN, Clerk of the Trustees. 


HE OARNEGIE DUNFERMLINE TRUST. 
COLLEGE OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL TRAINING, 


The Course of Study, which extends over two years, includes Hygiene, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Educational and Remedial Gymnastics on the Swedish 
system, Games, Dancing, &c. 

The Besidence for Women Students is under the Superintendence of Miss 
E. ADAIR BOBEBTS, 

Terms, for Residence and Tuition, £30 per annum, 

For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss OGSTON, Physical Training 
College, Dunfermline. 

SCHOOL. 


EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
informktion, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School, 

















ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS,—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th 

to 6th. Open to nye ie May 4th, as to others. Classes for ARMY, 

NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra Fee, 

JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science Buildiugs. Five 
Boarding-hoyses,—Head- Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ELS T ED 8S C H OO kL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, Election July 2lst. Some HEAD-MASTER’S 
OMINATIONS, £10-£20, available.—Particulars of ARMY CLASSES, 
ENGINEERING WORKSHOP, JUNIOR HOUSE, &c., on application to 
Rev. HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1906, for Six 

or more Open SCHO HIPS, Four of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 

annum, Two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1906, 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G, OSBORN, M.A, 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


DMDERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite se te houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior School.—Apply AD-MASTER, School House. 


LEVEDON HOUSE SCHOOL, BEN RHYDDING, 
YORKSHIBE,—High-class Preparatory School for Sons of Gentlemen, 
situated 600ft. above sea level, on the edge of the Yorkshire Moors. Good 
Playing Fields, Swimming Bath. &c.—E, W. STOKOE, M.A,, and L, 8. 























——_—___~__* 
OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR 
A Preparatory School for R.N.C. Osborne and the Public Sch ~ 
1903-04: Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the ‘Britannia’ and RNG 
Osborne. aun. Seholareh hipe and TWELVE high places at the Pe 
Schools. ool-house 8' in its own ds of 12 acres 
‘Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITE, B.A’ Lond. |” “TS *l088 to-sea_— 


RESDEN.—Fraulein SILLING RECEIVES a limite] 
number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, 55 Strehlenerstr 
rature, Art, Music, te 

peras, 





Dresden A, Special advantages for Languages, Lite 
German rapidly acquired. Visits made to M useums, Concerts, O 


4 — 

{DUCATION in NORTH GERMANY.—Finishin 
School, All Educational advantages. German, French, Paint; 2 
Music. Terms £45. Bracing air, sence, Sennen .— Appl a Mie ing, 
—o Halberstadt, Harz, Referee: Miss Cooper, Vicarage, Robin Hood's 
ay. 


J 7?<80 
M ORAVIAN SCHOOL for BOYS, NEUWIED AM 
RHEIN, GERMANY,—A Modern School for the Sons of Gentlem 
10 to 16 years of age. ‘Thorough training in GERMAN, the language of ina 
a. og 3 we + ga _ _—— buildings, healthy situation in the 
autiful ine .—Apply for Prospectus to the Princi 
FRITSCHI, Neuwied, Prussia. ” sincipel, Bev, 2, 


ARIS.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIES 
in very pretty and healthy part of Paris. Very pleasant villa in la 
garden. Thorough French, German, and all accomplishments Vile 
Sévigné, 34 Rue Michel Ange.—Mlles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chile 
near Dieppe. Conversational French aaey uir Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and ioloncello}, Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Qpportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of : 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe.” 


IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, MA, Ph), 

Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 
Address: BRI'TISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—FRENCH FAMILY (Professor's) RECEIVES 
GUESTS desirous learn French. All comforts, Fine sunny room: 
heat, light, bath, lift, telephone, piano; 10, 12, 14 francs weekly; i 
desired. French wad other Languages, Piano, Dancing, Lessons,—JANNING, 
112 Boulevard Exclmans ; near Bois Boulogne and station ; healthiest situation. 


1O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDIOAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended.—MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION 
td., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgur Square, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—Invalids wishing to reside 
with Medical Men in any part of the Kingdom should apply to HON. 
SEC., Association of Medical Men Receiving Besident Patients, 18a Hanover 
Street, London, W., or Bodorgan Manor, Bournemouth, from whom may 
also be obtained the Book of Beference, ‘* Where Shall I Send my Patient ? 
Price 3d., post-paid. 


PUGA TE © 2. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 
36 Sackville Street, London, W. 



































KENNINGTON, M.A. 

T BEES, CUMBERLAND — 

An EXAMINATION will be held on March 22nd and 23rd at St. Bees, 
also London, and other Centres, for about TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS (reducing fees for Board and Tuition in some cases to £9 per annum) 
and FIVE Places ON THE FOUNDATION (reducing same fees to £33 per 
annum), St. Bees is an Elizabethan Grammar School, recently reconstituted 
as a First-Grade Public School. Highest inclusive fees, £55,—Apply, Bev. 


H. A. P. SAWYER, Head-Master. Anes 
ISPHAM LODGE, vii PRESTON, LANCS— 
Boarding School for Boys, Principal, J. E. LUCAS, B.A.Lond, Pupils 
prepared for all Exams. High situation, facing sea. Gymnasium, playing- 
field, swimiming-bath, &. Backward boys successfully taught. A Jumor 
department. 


WALES COAST, ST. CHAD’S, PRESTATYN.— 

e Preparatory for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 14m. E, of Colwyn 

Bay. 4thrs. from London on Main Line to Holyhead. Climate strongly recom- 

meoded by Medical Profession. Inclusive fees. Bdys met at convement rail- 
way centres: HALF TERM FEB. 26th.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


AMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 22nd, Next Term, 
May 4th.—Apply to CANON SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


ARWICK SCHOOL.—First-Grade Public School. 

Fine buildings. Moderate Fees, Separate Junior House. New 

ce Buildings (1905). Large playing fields. Army and Navy Classes, 
Home Farm.—For Llustrated Prospectus apply, Rev. W. T. KEELING, 


Head- Master. 

NAS TBOURN E COLLEG E. 

‘4 President—His Grace the DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, K,G., P.C. 
Head-Master—The Rev. F. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master 
of Rugby School. Examinations for Scholarships for Classical, Mathematical, 

and Army Subjects on March Ist,2nd,and 3rd. te ill 
ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, Charterhouse 
uare, E.C.—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS for Boys under 
14 years of age on June llth, 1906, will be competed for on July 3rd, 4th, and 
5th. ORDINARY ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS will be held on April 4th 
and July 18th,—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. i 
IGGLESWICK SGT na Ue kk 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (£60 and under) will be offered in JUNE. 























To EaSILY cuHoosE RELIABLE SCHOOLS, consutr 


ATON’S LIST OF SOCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 
Red cloth, 1,034 pp., 1s, 6d.; post-free, 2s. 

Gives particulars of PreraratTosy, Private, and Pusiic Soxoors for Bors 

Turors for Army, Navy, and Universitics; and a Fine Selection of 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


Prospectuses and advice forwarded, free of charge, if detailed statement of 
requirements be given. 


J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a wy of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and G i 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, BR. J. BEE VOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 








\DUCATION.—PROSPECTUSES and PARTICULARS 
of SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS 
in ENGLAND and ABROAD 
ge to parents free of charge. State full requirements. 
DIRECTOR, University Agency, 122 Regent Street, London. Est. 1858. 
mY PEW RITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Further Particulars on Application, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE.—700 pp. 
T.HE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK 
THE PARENTS’ GUIDE. 
Military Efficiency in Public and Preparatory Schools. Introductory Letter 
from Lord Roberts. 
General List of Preparatory Schools in Geographical Order. 
Special Articles dealing with all Careers for Boys. 
2s, 6d. net; post-free, 2s, 10d. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Ltd. 


“Petes. LECTURES ; 
on Domestic Science, Diseases of Horses, &c,, Bees, Poultry, & Gardening, 
by kxperts of the Department of Agriculture, Congested Districts 

















For particulars apply the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A., 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


(ireland), &c. Edited by Rev. JOSEPH MEEHAN. Third Edition. Just 
published, Fully Ilustrated, 1s.—Dubla: SEALY, BRYERS & WALKEB. 
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oOoTH LINE TOURS TO SPAIN, 


. SBLM,’ 5,442 tons, 10th March, and succeeding steamers, 
By nae. ‘as revi visiting SEVILLE, GBANADA (ALHAMpRa), 
of MADELD, and GIBRALTAR. 
CORDOVA for £40. 1 ae OEYS, returning by P. and O. Steamer from 
Gibraltar, £34, Jass steamer and railway fares, supplement for 
bard peices incinde all meals en route, accommodation at the best hotels, 
par op ices of a trustworthy guide, who will attend to the details of the 
atte “Shich make travelling in Spain difficult to those who do not speak 
pores, The guide will be at hand to give any information required, 
pe ym rms travellers free to spend their time as they please at each place 
visited. 1 a Fares £12 to £20, including all 

: $ RTUGAL, 14 to 27 days. Fare . 

= eee and hotel expenses, Sailings every ten days about the 
‘oth. 18th, and 28th of the wont. me 

f tive pam 

Write fore BOOTH STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LIMITED, 

8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C.. and 30 James Street, Liverpool. 
CBUISES on &.Y¥. ‘ABGONAU'L,’ 
London-Marseilles return ticket £5 5s. extra. 


9) "s, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, PALES- 
£28 





TINE, EGYPT, NAPLES, March 2nd—April 10th. 
£10 16s. 6d. RO TOURS, also FLORENCE and VENICE. 
Dr. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


ae 
P. R.—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
ah STEAMSHIP LINES, ci aaa aii 
rE ANADA.—First Cabin, £11; Second, 28; " y 
” BBPOOL TO.¢ (twin-screw). » 7,550 tons, February 27 
$8. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw)...... 9,674 tons...... March 13 
7 Free Pamphlet re ‘* Work and Wages.” : 
NOTE.—New Empress Steamers, 14,500 tons, 18,000-h.p., from Liverpool, 
May 5th, June 9th, June 23rd. 
2 AUSTBALIA, JAPAN, and CHINA, 
Fast Mail vid Vancouyer. Reduced fares from England; choice of Atlantic 
Steawers. CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62 Charing Cross, S.W. (facing 
Trafalgar Square), or 67 King William Street, E.C. 


Ren Feel Por and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
0 











led Property or other Securities gud Annuities PURCHASED or 
V8 granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARBY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


IBERTY OF THE SUBJECT.—Boots must be on 
ground plan of the feet, allowing for spread of toes in walking; or 
corns, deformities, and misery must follow. Best materials and hand work- 
manship; style, comfort, and durability—-JOHN EVANS BOOT-FITTING 
COMPANY, 69 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. Established 1836 








OULTRY AT LOWEST SMITHFIELD PRICES.— 
Two large spring Chickens, 4s, 6d.; two specially selected, 5s. ; trussed, 
Carriage paid anywhere. Cash with order; if in London, cash on delivery,— 
CENTRAL SUPPLY, 51 Farringdon Street, Sinithtield, London. 
RESH FISH, Direct from the World’s Largest Fish 
Market. Family trade our Speciality. Guaranteed Fresh, Carriage 
Paid, Cleaned for Cooking. Quick Delivery, 6lbs., 2s.; 9lbs., 2s. 6d.; I1lbs., 
$s.: 14Ibs., 39. 6d.; 2llbs., 5s. List, particulars free. Prime Cured Fish.— 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES CO., Grimsby. (Quote Paper.) 


OC COCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, the Union 





Cockroach Paste. Supplied by order to His Majesty the King at 
Sandringham. Guaranteed by E, Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of 
them at Sheffield Workhouse in 1896, Recommended by Dr. H. Wooriward, 
F.BS., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, ‘Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 (post-free).— 
HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road. Sheffiel:1. 





OOKS WANTED.—Any quantity bought for immediate 
cash, £30 offered for Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; 21s, for Beards- 
ley's Early and Later Work; Bradley’s Logic, 1883; Fraser's Golden Bough, 
$ vols.; Gardiner’s History, 2 vols., 1863; Wilde's Salomé, 1894; Curzon’s 
Persia, 2 vols., 1882 ; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1843; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; Swinburne’s Poems, Moxyn, 1866; 10s, for Wilde’s Intentions, 
1891 ; 25s. for Valpy’s Shakespeare, 1832; £5 for Casanova’s Memoirs, 12 vols., 
&c. Complete list free. Auy books by Whistler, Beardsley, Oscar Wilde; 
Bernard Shaw, &c.—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOK BAKGAINS.—All new. Waite’s Black Magic, 
42s., for 21s.; Waite'’s Writings of Paracelsus, 52s. 6d., 2 vols., for 2is. ; 
Cowan's Mary Queen of Scots, 2 vols., 23s., for 16s. ; Payne Gallwey’s Duck 
Decoys and Wildfowler in Ireland, 2 vols., 50s., for 25s.; Omar Khayyam, 
Fitzgerald, 2ls., for 10s.; Oscar Wilde, Story of an Unhappy Friendship, 
large paper, portraits, &., 15s.; Lady Warwick's Warwick Castle and its 
Earls, 2 yols., 36s., for 16s.; Pratt's Flowering Plants, 4 vols., £2 2s.; Robert- 
son's Organ Buildivg, 2 vols., 31s. 6d., for 15s. ; Daily Mail’s World’s 100 Best 
Pictures, 2ls., for 7s. 6d,; Household Medical Adviser, col. plates, 2Is., 
for 6s, 6d.; Doré Gallery, 42s., for 7s. 6d, List free.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


NOW BREADY. 
EW CATALOGUE OF RECENT REMAINDERS. 
New Books (not second-hand library copies) inall Branches of Literature. 

Free on application. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore St., W. 
byt INTERESTING, and OUT-OF-THE-WAY 
ITEMS from the LIBRARY of JOSEPH KNIGHT, Esq., Editor of 
Notes and Queries, both English and Foreigu.—CATALOGUE of BEADER, 














Parton Street, Red Lion Square, London, W.C, 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: Crenrrat 1515, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmenx, Lonpos. Codes: Umicope and ABG 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


THEISM IS A BELIEF IN GOD 


and about GOD, based entirely on GOD’S WORKS, notably in 
the higher nature of man. 

REASON, CONSCIENCE, and LOVE being faculties which 
are never in dispute, and are the True Light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the World. 


THEISTIC LITERATURE sent froe on application 
to the HON. SECRETARY, POSTAL MISSION 
THE THEISTIC CHURCH, 
SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
SERVICES on Sundays at 11 and 7. 














MAPLE & CO 
2,009 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 
Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free, 


2,000 
TU R K EY A Canprt 

10 ft. Gin. x 9 ft., 
CARPETS “— CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


IS A LUXURY 
WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN MERITS, 





COOL AND SWEET. 


Soild in Two Strengthe— 
MILD MEDIUM 
5d. per oz.; 21b. Tins, 1/8. 414d. per oz.; 21b. Tins, 1/6. 


Testing Samples will be sent post-free 
to applicants mentioning this Paper. 





WATERPROOFED IN THE WOOL. 


SPORTOFRIEZE 


MELTOFRIEZE a 
DRIVOFRIEZE 
MOTOFRIEZE 


THE NEW CLOTHS FOR ALL SPORTS. 


Descriptive Booklet, with Patterns, on Receipt of Address. 





The Ballymenagh Woollen Factory, Ltd., 


GREAT PULTENEY STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
And at Knowehead Mills, Ballymena, Ireland. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £55,000,000. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET. 


This DIET is recommended in place of milk foods, gruel, &c. Being 
largely predigested it is easy of assimilation and is particularly adapted to 
the needs of DYSPEPTICS, INVALIDS, and the AGED. It is quickly made, 
the addition of boiling water only being required. 


In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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COUGHS. 


CONSUMPTION. 


DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S GHLORODYNE. 


The Original and Only Genuine. 


COLDS. 


Admitted by the Profession to bé the most valuable Remedy ever discovered. 
The Best Remedy known for COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, GRONCHITIS 


Acts like a charm in DIARRHCA, CHOLERA, and DYSENTERY. 
Effectually cuts short all attacks of SPASMS. 
The only Palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, GOUT, RHEUMATISM. 
Ovérwholming Medical Testimony Accompanies each Bottle. 
Sold in Bottles by all Chemists at Is. 1$d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each. 





BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 
CAMBRIC iacies 23, | Ladies’ 29doz 
Gents’ 3s . Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ ‘The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 


POCKET Ropinson. & CLeaverR have a 


world-wide fame.”—Queen, 
SAMPLES & PRICE HANDKERCHIEFS 
LLARS, G ‘s4-fold, 4 
IRISH a EU ART ator Ladies pe ma bag 
rom 5/11 per doz. 

SHIRTS, Fine 

COLLARS, CUFFS, iin’ witn't 
SAMPLES & PRICE Prous, 356 
LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per }-doz. 
ee (to measure, 2/- extra). 


N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 
materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD.,; THE UNION BANK OF 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830, 








Paid-up Capital .......0:s000+s0sses00000-£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ............s0ceese+see+0eeee£1,070,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australiau 
States and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 

BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 


DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenia!! 








14/- the }-dor. 


N.B.—To Prevent Delay, ali Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 


Direct to Belfast. 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Diuner Wine. ‘the quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with fom the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us ndditioval con- 
fidence mm submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Karlway Station, cluding Cases 
and Lsottles, 
All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Lritain to equal them in value, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots, 





JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K”" BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers. 
Kesidents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there ws no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Munufacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
“ SPECTATOR” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 











May be had by order through any Book 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s, per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tus LEeADENHALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OvuTsIDE PaGE (when available) 14 GuINFAsS, 


PAGS. c cccccccccccecccece eocee £13123 © 
Half-Page (Column) .-..+.-++. 660 
Quarter-Page (Half-Colamn) .. 3 3 0 
Narrow Coilumn(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 2320 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 11¢0 
Column (Two-thirds width of 

Page) oc eccccccccccececscece 8 0 

COMPANIES, 

Outside Page .... 





co 


Inside Page ......00. 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half- 
widtu), 58.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(contatning on an averuye tweive words) 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 128. an inch, 


Across two barrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
16s, an inch, ’ 


Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
158. au inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 





TERMS OF SU8SCRIPTION. 


ParaBLe In ADVANCE. 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly.  terly. 
dom sa om w £1 86..0143.. 072 

Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
America, France, Cier- 
many, India, China, 


Japan, &c, 


Applications for Copies of the SPLC- 
| TATOR, and Comrunications upon matters 
| of business, should NoT be addressed to the 
| Eprror, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. ' 





1126...0163..082 





$$ 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; wrappers, ls, net, 


ADMISSIONS 


AND ASIDES 
ABOUT LIFE AND LITERATURE, 
By A. ST. JOHN ADCOcK. 





Contents: The Art of Keepin, 
, e Y 
Value of Critic's — Novelists and Newline” 
The Plodder—The Virtue of Biches—Litenten 
that Pays, &c. 





“A pleasant little book of misce}} 
encess Mr. Adcock is a finished essuyint, widel 
and a close observer of life.”—Dr. — 
Nicott» in the British Weekly. —— 
**Pointed an usive essa 
“a a we Gee 
“ He has a pleasant wit, a genial 
vivid expression that give aipertain air ial 
a all that he writes.”— Bookseller, 
* Possesses a very charming personality j 
csnenl An intent and sympathetic yy — 
over life and literature at haphazard... A book of 
delights, a garden of charming and delicate and 
wise and epigrammatic sentences,” 
—Black an i 
“A very pleasant microcosm of bogke 
of reflections upon the important litt)e things of 
life......0f a high literary quality, happy in quota. 
tion, polished but not laboured in expression,” 
. i —Morning Leader. 
**Combines the keen delight iu life that ia youth's 
with a charming contemplative tolerance that is 
better suited to silver hairs......He always adopts 
some winning and whimsical point of view.....4 
very pleasant book.”—Sunday Sun. sig 
“‘The twelve essays are admirable examples of 
this difficult art...... There is no straining here after 
epigrams and paradoxes, but there is good store 
ef sound sense and much shrewd criticism of 
literature and life...... Every one of them contains 
results of independent observation and thought 
and not the least of their many merits is the 
Laconian brevity of their wisdom and wit” 
— Bookman, 
“Grace of style anl charm of personality are 
most happily wedded in Mr. St. John Adcock’s 
delightful little volume...... The essayist has some 
hing worth hearimy to say ou Jite aud heerature 
and he has an exquisite way of expressing his 
opinions......Is a humourist, but his humour is 
always kindly and tolerant...... He has much ia 
common with the freakish and gentle Elia......His 
carefully chosen language is a perpetual joy.” 
—Sunday Times, 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, W, 


THE TIMES OF INDIA 


Established in the First Year of Queen 
Victoria's Reign. 





The recognised organ of information and 
opinion on all Indian and Asiatic queations, 
You have the advantage of one of the 
best conducted and ablest newspapers 

in Asia..... 

Persia, a subject which is perhaps better 
appreciated, and is certainly better 
written about, in Bombay than in 
any other city of the Empire— 
Lord Curzon in his address 
of farewell to India at the 
Byculla Club, Nov. 16th, 1905, 

MAIL EDITION, containing a Sun- 
mary of the Indian News of the Week, 
down to the departure of the Mail. Annual 
Subscription, £1 1s. 

London Office : 121 FLEET STREET, EC. 


[ Pstains and DOWNSTAIRS. 





By Miss ‘TacxErar. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPH LET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Mayazine, post-free. 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on apphcation to the SECRETARY, 
Central Otfice, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions aud 
Douations toward the Funds of the Association 
should be seut.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and 
CO., | Pall Mall East, S.W. 





CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Booh- 
seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON ST., STRAND. 
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For a Friend Abroad. 


The best remembrance—the most 
useful gift to send a relation or a 
friend in distant parts—is un- 
doubtedly a year’s subscription to 
the 


Overseas “Daily Mail.” 


It will keep them in touch with 
the motherland, and brings them 
each week a complete record of 
the happenings both at home 
and abroad :— 


POST-FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 
IN THE WORLD FOR 7s. A 
YEAR, 


It affords a pleasure that no 
one but the Briton abroad can 
realise, the pleasure of reading 
the “doings” at home, It is the 
link that binds Britons in every 
corner of the world to each 
other and to home, 


CHIEF CLERK, OVERSEAS 
“DAILY MAIL,” 3 CARMELITE 
STREET, TALLIS STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 








Ease in Writing 


is assured if you are the fortunate owner of a 
“Swan” Fountain Pen. You are then no 
longer at the mercy of a scratchy nib, a dirty 
ink-pot, or any of those many inconveniences 
that the old style of writing involves. You have 
a pen that will assist the 


Flow of Thought 


because it is always ready for use, because it 
runs smoothly and easily over the paper and 
does not fail, You can make a friend of your 
“Swan,” and as a companion it possesses few 
equals, 


T. J. MACNAMARA, Esq., M.P., 
Editor of “ The Schoolmaster,” writes :— 


“TI would as soon think of leaving my keys at home 
as my Fountain Pen. It is as essential a part of my 
outfit as my boots, behaves much better than they 
do, and stands a lot more wear and tear. Every 
man. who lives by his pen should wear it near his 
heart, and then his goose will indeed be a ‘Swan.’” 


Prices (in 3 Sizes): 10/6, 1616, & 25/- up to 20. 
Write for Catalogue with pictures of “ Swans.” 

. 5a Regent Strect, W. 
SOLD NY STATIONERS Br — 3 Exchange St., Manchester. 


+ 4ND JEWELLERS, .37 Ave. de l'Opéra, Paris. 
Now York and Chicago. 


M bi HeadOffice -79 & 80 NIGH HOLBORN, W.C- 
able, Todd & Bard, (92 Cheapside, EC | 





CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. complete Plays and 
Poems. Edited by Arnold Glover, M.A., and A. R. 
Waller, M.A. 


The text of this edition, reprinted from the folio of 

Crown 8vo, 1679 with a record of all earlier yariant readings, will 

4s. 6d. net be completed in ten volumes ; of which Vol. I. is ready, 

each vol Vol. IT. is nearly ready, and Vols. ITT. and IV.are in 

‘ the press. Itis intended to follow the ten volumes 

of text with an eleventh containing explanatory notés, 

a glossary, and other material of use both to the 
etndent and the general reader. 

To subscribers Subscribers for complete sets are entitled to pur- 

4s. not. chase copies at the reduced rate of 4s. net per volume. 


VOL. §.—Containing The Maids Tragody, Philaster, 
A King and no King, The Scernful Lady, The Custom 
of the Country: 


Revue Germanique—“ Une muvre solido et qui rendra les 
plus grands services.” 

Atheneum—*“ Pre-eminently, then, this new edition, of 
which the first volume before us contains five plays, is 


an edition for scholars......Quite adequate seem the 
reasons advanced for the choice, as the basis of the 
text, of the second folio......As regards the success of 


the book, we need only say that a critical edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher at a moderate price has long 
been a desideratum in the world of letters.” 


Academy—* All the variant readings in the quartos and the 
two folios are noted in an appendix, and the text is that 
of the second folio unchanged, except that obvious 
printers’ errors have been corrected, recorded in the 
appendix, and indicated in the text by the insertion of 
square brackets......This is the only scientific method.” 


Notes and Queries—“ The second folio is not held to be fault- 
less...... For the plays generally, however.,...... it is the 
best and only source, and...... its selection, in the 
interest of scientific arrangement, was imperative. In 
an appendix is given an apparatus of variant read- 
ings......In the full sense, then, the edition is critical 
and adequate, and for the practical purposes of the 
scholar it is all that can be required. Its advantages 
of handiness and appearance are those of a well con- 
ceived and executed series, and are creditable to a great 
University.” 

Scotsman—“'The - present may, in short, be accepted as 
about as nearly as possible a perfect text, and this 
edition, when completed, will be an ideal Beaumont and 
Fletcher for the library of the man of letters, the general 
booek-lover, or the special student of the Elizabethan 
and post-Elizabethan drama.” 


VOL. Ul.—containing The Elder Brother, The 
Spanish Curate, Wit without Money, Beggars 
Bush, The Humourous Lieutenant, The Faithful 
Shepherdess.—Leady Murch 7th, 


GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS. Edited by A. W. Ward, 


Litt.D., Master of Peterhouss. Volume I. 


This edition, which includes a number of Crabbe’s 

Crown Svo, poems not hitherto identified or till now unpublished, 

4s. 6d. net. will be completed in three volumes. Vol, IL. is now 
in the press, and will be ready shortly. 


” 


Academy—“ Here, at last, then, is the edition of Crabbo. 


ROGER ASCHAM: ENCLISH WORKS. Edited by 


William Aldis Wright, M.A., Vice-Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo, Coutains Toxophilns, Report of the Afaires and 
4s. 64. net. State of Germany, The Scholemaster, 


Athenzum—* No better edition of Ascham’s text is 


ever likely to be printed.” 


London: | GAMBRIDCE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE §;*, Cl2¥ 


Fcit-r Lane 
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Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. net. 


WESTMINSTER CONFESSION 
OF FAITH AND THE 
THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Thé Legal, Moral, and Religious Aspects of Subscription 
to Them. 


By JAMES DONALDSON, M.A., LL.D., 
Principal of the University of St. Andrews, 





EXPOSITORY TIMES. 


“It was a remarkable judgment; this is a remarkable book 
upon it. Unanswerable in its argument, so far as we can see, 
and without arrest in the sweep of its application.” 


REVIEW OF THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 

“The decision of the House of Lords in August, 1904, has 
suggested, if not prompted, the publication of Principal Donald- 
son’s book, but it has been prepared for during a long and busy 
life, devoted to learning as student, teacher, professor, inquiring 
reader of Christian fathers and brilliant heathen prophets of a 
kind who tried to believe in Jove, and his broad, catholic ideas 
now descend with authority from the position of Principal of the 
oldest of the Scottish Universities.” 


SPECTATOR. 

“This is a deeply interesting book, dealing with subjects 
which are smouldering to-day and may be burning to-morrow. 
enone .Principal Donaldson’s suggestions are, he has warned us, 
only suggestions, put out to make his readers think. As such 
they cannot fail of their purpose, and we would offer to the 
writer of so thought-provoking a book not polemics, but thanks.” 


ABERDEEN FREE PRESS. 

“This remarkable volume by the Principal of the University 
of St. Andrews can hardly fail to command the attention of the 
public, learned and unlearned alike. Its conclusions may be 
contested, and its purport will be disliked by many; but its 
frankness on fundamental matters and the position of the author 
—who, besides being head of a University, is a foremost authority 
on the history and literature of early Christianity—impart to it 
no ordinary degree of interest.” 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1906, 


Mr. Batrour axwp THE Usionist Parry. By “xX.” 

Toryism AND Tarirrs. By W. B. Duffield. 

Bostox. By Henry James. 

Ow THE Screntiric ATTITUDE TO Marve ts, By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.B.S., LL.D. 

Tue ApveNT oF Sociarism. By E. Hume, 

Wruu1um Prrr. By J. A. R. Marriott. 

Puyrsican Deterioration. By the Countess of Warwick. 

Mr. Berxarp Snaw’s CoUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT OF WOMEN. By Constance 
A. Barnicoat. 

Tue Press 1s War-tTrme. By a Journalist. 

Tue SeRso-BULGARIAN CONVENTION AND ITS Resuitts. By Alfred Stead. 

Women’s Opportunity. By G. M. Tuckwell, 

Tue Cass ror THe Lorps. By D. C. Lathbury. 

Wit11amM SHarP AND Fiona Macteop, By Katharine T " 

Tae Waretwinn. Rook I. Chaps. 9-12. By Eden Phillpotts, 

ConrxsPoxpEeNce. By Colonel J. G. Uppleby. 





London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 
THE SATU RDAY Contains all Mr. F. C, Gould's 
Cartoons of the Week. Reviews 
WwW Ee ST M | N STER of Books by able critics. Problems 
and Prizes—the most original page 
GAZETTE. ONE PENNY. of thekind. Survey of the Week. 
General Artic] Short Stori 
Of Newsagents, or Yearly by Post: « Motley ” Sete iain ae 
U.K., 6s. 6d. ; Abroad, 8s. 8d. Sport and Pastimes, Natural 
TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. History, and other features, 


WHY the COUNTRY REJECTED the UNIONIST MINISTERS 
READ— 


His Political Conscience. 
Price 2s. Gd. net. 


* Evolves a moral that is writ very large over the great game of politics.” 
—Aberdeen Free Press. 


Publisher: Mr. THOMAS BURLEIGH, 155 Victoria Street, S.W. 
OW TO LIVE. Health Rules for Older Pupils in 
Primary Schools. By Dr. CATON. “If all such could be got to learn 

them and take them to heart, the world would be not a little changed...... 
full of sense from cover to cover.”—Spectator, September 30th, 1905. 
“The child who has Dr. Caton’s precepts should not only escape 
many of the evils of an insanitary environment, but should become the prophet 


of hygiene in his or her home.”—Jancet, June 17th, 1905. 3d.; by post, 
. WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, London, W.C, 











———___ 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons’ New Books 
PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY. A Review of the 


Deleterious Effects of Town Life upon the Population itein w; 
Suggestions for their Arrest. By James Canvumn, artes ah ith 
With Preface by Sir Lauper Brunton, M.D., D.Sc., LLD., FBS’ Ph, 
Foreword by Sir James Cricuton-Browyz, M.D,, LL.D, FBS. 
trated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, Gd. ‘ 


A SWORD OF THE OLD FRONTIER, 


The Adventures of a French Officer in the Pontiac © i 
Rawpatt Parrisg. First Edition (English and American), 25,000, by 
Second Edition in the Press, Crown 8vo, cloth extra,és, ° “re, 

This, with the eighth edition of ‘‘ My Lady of the North,” and the 
edition of “When Wilderness was King,” makes 100,000 copies of Mr Paine 
three books printed in a year anda half. This is Mr. Parrish’s third —_ 
= we - rd - his a a ooonring ee holding the reader’s interest 

ere are four pictures in colour . C. Yohn, the greatest American ; 
trator of the Colonial period, : . ri illee 
pe 5 teens eee + mtg Whig. 

‘Mr. Parrish writes with colour and spirit, and his ingen i iat 
new variations in adventure is admirable.”—Athenzum, my me me 


PRACTICAL RIFLE SHOOTING. By Warm 


Wivans, Author of “ The Art of Revolver Shooting,” “ Hint 
Shooting,” ‘‘ The Sporting Rifle,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth oie a ae 
Mr, Winans believes that the man who can use his rifle as he uses ‘his knit 
and fork, as a matter of habit, and without needing to consider what h ms 
doing; who can hit his mark very near the centre instantly at any reasonable 
range and at whatever rate it is moving; and who has had experience - 
stalking game, and in taking cover, should make a more useful soldier . 
scout than the man who has only shot at a stationary target, and then only in 
: prone position, and who would lose himself were he turned out in a ha 

‘orest. 


LOUIS XIV. AND LA GRANDE MADE. 
jae ne ge av Arvipe ~~ yw ~ = English Version, Mus. 
rated, 8vo, cloth extra, in box, 12s, 6d. (Uniform with “ Th I 

a> ey Mademoiselle.” : : dane 

rench history is interesting, but there are few of its pages m ei, 

nating than the kaleidoscopic career of La Grande Mademoiselle, on Set 
“ It is entertaining in the vivid picture it gives of the times.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


MOHAMMED: THE RISE OF ISLAM. 


By Prof. D. 8S. Marcotrours. Fully Mlustrated, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 

The Author regards Mohammed as a great man, who solved a political 

problem of appalling difficulty—the construction of a State and an Empire 
out of the Arab tribes. 

“* Altogether, the book constitutes a singularly able and interesting study 
of a great figure in religious and political history.’’—Speaker, 

** And now comes Dr. Margoliouth, the Laudain Professor of Arabic, a man 
who knows what he is talking about, who is probably better qualified to speak 
concerning Mohammed than any man living, an admirable writer, full of 
shrewdness, and with a real aptitude for epigrams.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

No. 40 in the “‘ Heroes of the Nations.” For full List of the Series, see 
special Illustrated Circular. 


SPRING LIST NOW READY, 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON ; and NEW YORK. 


ELLIOT STOCK'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF “OBITER DICTA." 
In square crown 8vo, appropriately bownd, 5s. net. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN, 


AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By the Right Hon. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, M.P., Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


ms 





“Mr. Birrell can discourse with edifying gaiety on a trite matter like 
epitaphs, and sympathise with such a derelict set as the Non-Jurors. He is, 
perhaps, at his best when writing about the eighteenth century, but the 
modern barbarian and book-collector also come in for happy treatment from 
his pen."—Athenzum. 


Crown 4to size, suitably bound, and embellished by many Ilustrations of the 
ity, price 15s. net. 
NOTES ON THE 


EARLIER HISTORY OF THE TOWN 


OF BARTON-ON-HUMBER, By Rosert Brows, F.S.A. Lilustrated 
by Views, Plans, and Maps. 


NOW READY, CHEAP EDITION.—In demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF CAMBRIDGE- 


SHIRE. By Rev. Epwarp Conrsearz, M.A. 


“*Mr. Conybeare is to be congratulated on having produced a volume at 
once thorough and readable.”—Daily Graphic, 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


SCHOOL AND SPORT: a Record of 


Work and Leisure. By Tom Coutrys, late Head-Master of the Newport, 
Salop, Grammar School, formerly Assistant-Master King Edwards 
ool, Birmingham. 
** A readable, wholesome, varied book ; with views and recollections of #b* 
ing and shooting; billiards and bridge; Volunteering and Freemasonry: 
teaching, caning, and feeding schoolboys ; and much else,” —Tvmes. 


NEW NOVEL. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. net. 


BARR AND SON: the Story of a Modern 
Knight-Errant. By Epwix Ex.iort, Author of “ Who is My Brother ?” 
“ Denys Forsaith’s Romance,” “Curse of Xicotil,” ‘Master of Culver, 
“ Netta,” “ United,” &c. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.0, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


MEMOIRS OF 
ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE 


By SEVEN FRIENDS. 
Baited by E. G. SANDFORD, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
With Photogravure and other Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. net. 





——— 


LORD RANDOLPH 
CHURCHILL. 


By WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. 
With Portraits, m 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. net. 


"HENRY SIDGWICK: 


A MEMOIR. 


By A. S. and E. M, 8S. With Portraits, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Tuesday, 


VOLUME II. OF THE NEW EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. 


Edited by J. A. FULLER MAITLAND, M.A, F.S.A, In 5 vols. 
Vol. IL, F—L. 8vo, 21s. net, 
*,* Previously Published, Vol. I, A—E. 2ls. net. 











NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOF 9F 
“THE SOUL OF A PEOPLE,” 


A PEOPLE AT SCHOOL. 
By H. FIELDING HALL. 8vo, 10s. net. 
STANDARD.—“ Mr, Fielding Hall supplements his admirable volume, ‘ The 
Soul of a People,’ with another not less attractive...... He writes temperately, 
brightly, and pleasantly, and certainly possesses the saving grace of humour, 
He has drawn a graphic picture of Burma and the Burmese before, during, 
and after the war.” 


JOHN LONC’S POPULAR NOVELS 


Under this well-known heading appears from time to time the BEST 
AND NEWEST FICTION—the siftings of hundreds of novels. Below are the 
very latest published, now in great demand at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 

THE GREAT REFUSAL. By Maxwett Gray, Author of 
“* The Silence of Dean Maitland.” 

BILLY’S WIFE. By Lucas CuiEeve, Author of “Saint 
Elizabeth of London,” “ Soul-Twilight.” 

LADY SARAH’S SON. By Mrs. VioLer TweepA.e, Author 
of “Lord Eversleigh’s Sins.” 

THE REAL MRS. DAYBROOK. By Fiorence WaRpEn, 
Author of ‘‘ Who was Lady Thurne?” 

IRRESPONSIBLE KITTY. By Cunrris Yorxe, Author of 
“ The Girl in Grey,” 

THE GARDEN OF MYSTERY. 
Author of “ The Beetle."’ 

THE MASTER OF PINSMEAD. By ALGERNON GissING, 
Author of “‘ A Secret of the North Sea.” 

THE BELLE OF BOWLING GREEN. By Ametia E. 
Barn, Author of “ The Maid of Maiden Lane.” 

THE CHOICE OF EMELIA. By ADELINE SERGEANT, 
Author of “The Waters of Oblivion.” 

AYNSLE@yY’S CASE. By G. Manvitie Fenn, Author of 
* Blind Pelicy.” 


MARTHA ROSE, TEACHER. By Miss Bernam-Epwaxps, 
Author of “ Dr. Jacob.” 


By Ricnarp Manrsu, 








JUST OUT. NAT GOULD’S NEW SPORTING NOVEL 


THE LADY TRAINER 
By NAT GOULD, Author of “One of a Mob,” “ The Selling Plater,” “A Bit 
of a Rogue,” Picture boards, 2s.; cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. (288 pp.) 
N.B.—This is Mr. Nat Gould's NEW STORY, and when you ask for it insist 
on having it. Mr, John Long is the exclusive publisher of all Mr. Nat 

Gould’s NEW Stories. 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. FOURTH EDITION.—Price 1s. (Library 
Edition, 2s. 6d.) 
WHEN 





iT WAS L/GHT 


___-_— 
A REPLY TO “WHEN IT WAS DARK.” 
By a WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR. 

*,* The book, which, it is no secret to state, is written by a very well-known 
author (one whose name is almost a household word to-day) is a reply to 
**When it was Dark,” by Mr. Guy Thorne, and in some sense an antidote to 
the views expressed in that enormously popular Novel, It should arouse 
very great interest, and no doubt this battle of the wits will resound in the 
ears of English novel readers. 


London : JOHN LONG, 13 and 14 Norris Street, Haymarket. 





SECOND PART NOW READY, 


THE DYNASTS. 
A Drama of the Napoleonic Wars, in 3 Parts, 19 Acts, 130 Scenes, 
By THOMAS HARDY. 
Part Second. Crown Svo, 4s, 6d, net. 
*,* Previously Pablished, Part I, 4s. 6d, net. 


TIMES.—“*‘The Dynasts’ is daringly and superbly original........ *The 
Dynasts’ is a work of exceptional power. It is a thing compact with imagina- 
tion, It isa great, modern, Epic of the Intelligence,—a vision of the world 


charged with amazing significance, amazing originality of conception.’ 


SECOND EDITION, 


THE FOUNDERS OF GEOLOGY. 


ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.B.S., D.C.L.. D.Sc, 8vo, 10s. net. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 


Edited by Gronge Haw. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON, in the DAILY NEWS.—“ A book that should 
be studied with more than ordinary care; because its immediate importance 
istwofold. It is important because of the moment at which it comes...... and 
it is important because of the men who have made the book.” 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. By 
Professor Haraty Hérryrsc. Translated by B. E, Meren, pe 








By Sir 








SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE THEORY OF DETERMINANTS IN 
THE AISTORIGAL ORBER OF DEVELOPMENT. 


By Tuomas Mure, M.A., L1..D., F.B.S. Part I. General Determinants up 
to 1841.—Part II. Special Determinants up to 1811. 8vo, 17s. net. 


A HANDBOOK OF CLIMATIC 
TREATMENT including BALNEOLOGY. 


By Wi11am R. Huaccarp, M.A., M.D., F.B.C.P. 12s. 6d. net. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER. “One of the most scientific, interesting, and 
useful books it has been our good fortune to handle.” 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s, 44. Annual Subscription, 16s, 
The MARCH NUMBEER contains :— 
BION AND ADONAIS (Shelley and Keats), By Eprru M. Tuomas. 
THE GARDEN OF THE SUN. Route Notes in Sicily—I. By Wiu11am Smarr. 


THE JEWS IN ROUMANIA. Why the Country was Not Hespitable to Them. 
y Carmen Sriva (Queen of Roumania). . 


Aad Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd, London. 

















Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books. 


NEW NOVELS WORTH READING. 
HYACINTH. err as BIRMINGHAM, 


Author of “The Seething Pot.” 6s, 


TRIBUNE.—* Of vivid human ‘nterest.” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Very well worth reading.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,.—“ Here we have an almost constant vein of 
satire.” 

CHURCH TIMES.—“ Mr. Birmingham has capital portraits—some of them 
all too recognisable.” ’ 


SCOTSMAN,—“ A striking study of contemporary Ireland.” 
y EDITH RICKERT, 


aches of ‘‘ The Reaper,” 6s. F Oo L 4 Y . 


EVENING STANDARD.—*“ Miss Rickert has a great skill in writing and a 
truly dramatic touch—her novel, is distinctly above the average and ig 
worth reading.” 


T H E H Oo U S E anena.o” J. FARRER, 
OF SHADOWS. erie carton Se Asia” oe 
SEVENTH THOUSAND. 
A STAFF OFFICER’S 
SCRAP-BOOK. 


By Lieut..Gen. Sir IAN HAMILTON, K.C.B., 


British Attaché with the Japanese Army, 
With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 18s. net, 








THE AENEID OF VIRGIL. 


With a Translation by CHARITIES J. BILLSON, M.A., Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. crown 4to, 30s. net. 


SOME DOGMAS OF RELIGION. 


By JOHN ELLIS McTAGGART, Litt.D., Lecturer in Moral Sciences, 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d, net. 


THE ROMANCE OF EMPIRE: 


By PHILIP GIBBS, Author of “Facts and Ideas,” “Knowledge is 
Power,” &c. Crown 8yvo, 6s, 























London : EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s List 


NEW BOOK BY THE LATE BISHOP STUBBS. 


LECTURES ON EARLY ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D., 
Formerly Bishop ef Oxford and Regius Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. 
Edited by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PREFACE: 

“This collection of Lectures, delivered at various times by Bishop 
Stubbs, will prove a valuable addition to our authorities for Early 
English History. 

The Constitution under the Early English and Norman Kings 
is described very clearly, and the full explanations given of the 
technical terms which are used in the Laws and Charters of the 
Norman Kings are a very noticeable feature in many of the 
Lectures. 

All students of Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters’ will find in many of 
these Lectures elucidations of passages which have hitherto presented 
great difficulty. It is not too much to say that for the first time 
historians have been presented with a full commentary upon the 
most dificult portions of the ‘Select Charters.’” 


INDUSTRIAL EFFICIENCY: 


A Comparative Study of Industrial Life in England, 
Germany, and America. 


By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A. M.D., 
Author of “ Drink, Temperance, and Legislation.” 
2 vols. Svo, 26s, net. 

*,* The author is careful to explain that his new work has no 
connectiin with the “ fiscal controversy.” It was planned, and the 
investigation on which it is based was carried out, he writes, before 
the present controversy arose. “ But it was inspired by the same 
circumstances,—namely, the growing pressure of international com- 
petition in indystry, which is evidently going to be the warfare of 
the future. It essays to deal with the other side of that problem, and 
to examine the cunditions under which industries are carried on in 
the three leading industrial countries, apart from tariffs.” 


THE KEY TO THE WORLD’S PROGRESS: 
being an Essay in Historical Logic. By Cuarues Stanton Devas, M.A., 
Sometime Examiner in Political Economy in the Royal University of 
Ireland. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

*,* The object of this book is to give to the logic and history of 
Newman an economic or sociological setting, and thus to show that 
“for the explanation of World-history we must first have the true 
theory of the Christian Church and her life through eighteen cen- 
turics.” Part I. states briefly the problems which the philosophy of 
history seeks to resolve. Part II. presents the solution offered by 
Christianity and takes the form of an historical analysis of the 
prineiples by which the Church has been guided in her relations with 
the world, 


NEW COLLECTED RHYMES. By Anprew 


Laxe. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. net. Loyal Lyrics—Cricket Rhymes—Jubilee 
Poems—Critical of Life, Art, and Literature—Folk Songs—Ballads. 


A BOOK OF ANGELS. Selections from Various 
Authors. Compiled by L. P., Compiler of “The Inheritance of Saints.” 
With 12 Rembrandt Gravures. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

















THE SUBJECTION OF WOMEN. By 
Joun Stuart Mitt. NEW EDITION. Edited, with Introductory 
Analysis, by Stanton Corr, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 3s, net. 


POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, paper covers, 6d. net. 


*.* This work was originally published in 1869, and has been out 
of print for many years. The object of the book is to show that the 
existing position of women is wrong, not merely in its details, but in 
its fundamental principle, the legal subsrdination of one sex to the 
other. Some of the statements, however, as to the legal position of 
women do not hold govud to-day, and therefore Dr. Stanton Coit has 
in this new edition prefized an Introduction in which he not only 
gives an analysis of the book, but supplements it with notes giving the 
changes in the law since 1869 which affect the question. 


CHEAPER REISSUES OF BOOKS BY W. H. HUDSON. 
NATURE IN DOWNLAND. With 12 Plates 


and 14 Illustrations in the Text by A. D. M‘Cormics. 8vo, 5s. net. 


HAMPSHIRE DAYS. With 11 Plates and 36 
Illustrations in the Text by J. Surr, Baran Hoog, and others. 8vo, 
5s. net. 


ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Vols. I.-XX., 1886-1905. A General Index of Articles, Notes, Documents, 
and Selected Reviews of Books. Roya! 8vo, paper covers, 3s. 6d, net. 














LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 
89 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C.; NEW YORK and BOMBAY, 








A £1,200 PRIZE BOOK, 
THE PROBLEM OF 
THE OLD TESTAMENT, 


By JAMES ORR, D.D., 


Professor of Apologetics and Systematic Theology, United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Demy 8vo, 10s. net, 


The SCOTSMAN writes:—“An exceedingly acute ang well 
informed attack—the ablest probably that has yet been made 
on the methods and results of the dominant school of Old 
Testament criticism.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NEARLY READY. 
A TROPICAL DEPENDENCY, 


By Lady LUGABD (Miss Flora Shaw). Royal 8vo, 18s, net, 


** A work of wide and deep information and of absorbing interest, When 
it is said that the literary work of Miss Flora Shaw touches in this volu 
its point of highest merit, few students of African history will delay in forth. 
with entering upon what cannot fail to be a genuine intellectual treat,” 

—Pall Mali Gasetts, 


A PIONEER OF FREE TRADE. 
SIR LOUIS MALLET. By Bzrninp 


MALLET. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“ An admirable biography.” —Athenzum, 


By J. A. HOBSON. 
NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 2s. 6d. net each. 


THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. Life and 


Work. [Second Edition, 


JOHN RUSKIN: Socrat Rerorwer. 
[Second Edition, 
DR. PIERSON’S NEW VOLUME. 
THE BIBLE AND SPIRITUAL CRITICISN, 


A Series of Lectures on the Bible delivered in Exeter Hall during the 
Spring of 1904. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOD OF ALL COMFORT. By Mrs, 


PEARSALL SMITH. Small crown &8vo, cloth, 2s, and 2s. 6d. 
[Ready immediately, 








J. NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, W. 


SANDS AND Co. 
THE EARLY SCOTTISH CHURCH 


Its Doctrine and Discipline. 
By DOM COLUMBA EDMONDS, OSB. 
With a Preface by Tur BisHor oF ABERDEEN. 


This work deals with the Papal pigsrantinves of Supramgcy and Infallibility, 
an! the position which the See of Rome occupied in Christendom during the 
first six cen‘uries, and with the various Missions from Rome to these countries, 
jucluiiing those of SS. Ninian, Palladius, and Patrick. Doctrine, Discipline, 
the Question of Liturgy and Ritual, the Origin of the Liturgy, &c., &c., are 
also dealt with. 





Crown 8vo, price 6s, net, 


London : 23 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND; and Edinburgh. 





Book-Readers can buy any Newspaper they 
like and Subscribe to 


MUDIE’S' LIBRARY. 


Subscriptions from 10s. 6d. per Annum up 

to any amount may be entered, and Books 

obtained at once in Town and a day's 
notice in the Country. 


All the Best Books (English and Foreign) 

of the last Sixty Years, comprising over 

One Million Volumes, and all the Newest 

Works of Interest and Importance are added 

to the Library. Apply for Prospectus and 
Free Lists of New Books. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Ltd, 
30-84 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
RUNDE CHROMOS. 
A 


Large stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this Month's List 
(which gives size and shape of eac 
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NEW TRAVEL BOOK. 


% Price 6s. 
- Pictures from the 
Balkans. 


Siberia,” “ America at Work,” &c. 





Price 6s. 


In a Tramp Camp. 


By BART KENNEDY, Author of “A Tramp in Spain,” 


“Slavery,” &c. 
With 8 Illustrations. 


NEW VOLUME OF 
ARTISTS’ SERIES.” 


Price 5s. aet. 


A.R.W.S. 


By Mrs. LIONEL BIRCH. 


With 8 Reproductions in Colour and 32 Illustrations, 


NEW POCKET EDITION, 

Cloth, 2s, net; half-leather, limp, 3s. net. 
Dante’s Purgatory and 
Paradise. 

With 60 Full-page Illustrations by GUSTAVE DoRE. 


A BEAUTIFUL ARTISTIC ALBUM. 


Price 12s. 


Pictorial ‘London. 


and its Environs, 


Price 2s, 6d. 
The Hon, F. S. Jackson. 
By PERCY CROSS STANDING. 
With Introduction by PRINCE RANJITSINSJI. 


taining 16 [lustrations, 


A SELECTION OF 


CASSELL & COMPANY’S NEW VOLUMES 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSOSOSOSSSSSOSOSOSEOOOSE 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER, Author of “The Real 


With Coloured Plate, Map, and 40 Black and White Plates. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A BORN TRAMP. 


“POPULAR MODERN 


Stanhope Forbes, A.R.A., and 
Elizabeth Stanhope Forbes, 


Containing several hundreds of Exquisite Views of London 


THE CAREER OF A FAMOUS CRICKETER. 


Con- 













FICTION. 
The Red Seal. 


By MORICE GERARD, Author of “A Lieutenant of the 
King,” &c. 


With 8 Illustrations by W. 1. MarGrtson. 6s. 





The Mystery of the Shadow. 


By FERGUS HUME, Author of “The Mystery of a 
Hansom Cab,” &c, 


With 16 Illustrations by A. T. Smitn. 3s, 6d. 


The Burglars’ Club: 
A Romance in Twelve Chronicles. 
By HENRY A. HERING. 


With 16 Illustrations by F. H. TowNsEND, 3s. 6d. 





A Toy Tragedy. 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PASTURE, Author of “ Deborah 
of Tod's,” “The Little Squire,” &c, : 


With 4 Illustrations by K. M. Ronerrs, 3s. 6d, 


The Hidden House. 
By JOHN COLIN DANE. 
With 8 Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE. 6s. 


Miriam Lemaire, Money 


Lender. 
By CORALIE STANTON and HEATH HOSKEN. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 6 Illustrations by ALBERT 
Morrow. 3s. 6d. 


A Human Face. 
By SILAS HOCKING, Author of “The Heart of Man,’, 
“Caleb Carthew,” &c, 
With 8 Illustrations by C. H. Tarrs, 3s. 6d. 


- 


Highcroft Farm. 


By J. S. FLETCHER. 
With 8 Ilustrations. 6s. 





The Light. 


By Mrs. HAROLD GORST. 
With 8 Illustrations, 6s, 


The Woman at Kensington. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, Author of “The Spider's Eye,” 
&e. 6s, 











CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 


GIOVANNI ANTONIO BAZZI, 


1477-1549 (hitherto usually styled “ Sodoma”). nf R. H,. HOBART cust. 
With namerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net, 


LETTERS OF RICHARD FORD. 
Edited by ROWLAND E, PROTHERO, M.V.O., Author of ‘* The Psalms 
a a &c, With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
“ We are glad to have these excellent letters, edited with the utmost dis- 
cretion by Mr, Rowland Prothero.”—Spectator. 


MAST AND SAIL IN EUROPE 








AND ASIA. 
By H. WARINGTON SMYTH, Secre , Mines Department, Transvaal, 
Author of “ Five Years in Siam.” ith numerous Lilustrations by the 


Author, Medium 8vo, 21s, net. 


NEW EDITION OF 


MAINE’S ANCIENT LAW. 


With Introduction os wont by Sir FREDERICK POLLOCK, Bart.» 
D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


This is the only hen and  covestei Edition of Sir Henry Maine’s 
Standard Work, and has the additional advantage of new Notes by Sir 
Frederick Pollock. 


CHEAP EDITION OF CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 


MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF 
CLIMBING PLANTS. 


With Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVEL. 
THE HATANEE. 


By ARTHUR EGGAR. With Frontispiece, 6s. 


This is a remarkable book; a novel, the scene of which is laid in British 
and the incidents of which are based on actual facts. The weird 
tions of the Burmese form admirable material for a story of this kind, 


London: JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


6/- THE POISON of TONGUES «,- 


By M. E. CARR, 


3/6 DICK: a Story without a Plot. 3/6 
By G. F. BRADBY. 


6- BROWNJOHN’S. «é- 


By Mrs. PERCY DEARMER. 


[Ready February 26th, 
Also a Third Impression of MRS. DEARMER’S Novel, 


THE DIFFICULT WAY. «6 


BPECTATOR.—“ A work of exalted aim and great artistic excellence.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH. PRICE ONE SHILLING. CONTENTS. 


ONSTANTINE. Chaps.;GENERAL ROMER YOUNGHUS- 
sm om & . T. Quitter-Coven, gAND AND SCINDE . a 2, ‘Sr 
had AS I _ K | RANCIS YouncuvSnanp, K.C.LE 
mn, é By the Right Hon. Sir/SOME NATYRAL HISTORY. _m 
Su esnete West, G.C.B. | By the Rev. Draw Latuam, 
ABOUT SOLUTIONS. By W. A. sous FORGOTTEN ADMIRALS. 
SHENSTONE, . J. Purrcnre, 
THE LASS OF omen FARM. “now A COLLEGE WINDOW.— 
y HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. = 


TaE ; JUDGMENT OF TONE. By at ig Chaya, 7-9. By Sray- 





London ; SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8S. W. 





—— 
Every Annual Subscriber o; 


30s. to “THE COUNTY 
GENTLEMAN ” is entitleg 
to receive, post-paid, the 
following Publications, 
which cover the whole 
field of country life, deal. 
ing as they do with Country 
Sport in all its branches, 
as well as the very im. | 
portant business side of | 
Estate and Farm manage- 
ment in all its’ many 
phases :— 


“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN.” 


(Weekly, 


“THE ESTATE MACAZINE.” 


(Monthly,) 


“ THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
ESTATE BOOK.” (Yearly.) 









































In addition, the subscription covers Membership 
in the COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
which offers practical financial advantages in the 
purchase of all kinds of Estate, Farm, and Garden 
Requisites, and Gentlemen making use of its 
facilities save the subscription many times over. 


All readers should take advantage of this offer 
for 1906 as a trial. They are sure to continue. 





ORDER FORM .. 


. 
To the MANAGER, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 4 and 5 
Dean Street, Holborn, W.C. 
Please enter my name for the Special Subscription to “ THE 
COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” post-free, 303., and submit my name 
as a member of the “C.G.A.” for 1906. It is wnderstood there 


is no further liability. J enclose cheque, 


SP., Feb. 24th, «= aarrevrevrevevcceeeccceorcccsacecsnesensnersrcssseesnrent 





The Ordinary Subscription remains at 28s. 
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. 3 . Thackeray. THE NEW SKETCH BOOK. W. M. Thackeray. 
w. M. Thackeray. ALSTON RIVERS, Litd., have W. M. Thackeray. 

pleasure in announcing the W. M. Thackera 
W. M. Thackeray. yblication on Tuesday next ; —- 
W, M. Thackeray. of @ Volume of Essays by W. M. Thackeray. 

W. M. THACKERAY 

Thackeray. F , W. M. Thackeray. 
W. #. . now first collected, Edited, with 
W. M. Thackeray. an Introduction and Appen- W. M. Thackeray. 
' dices, by ROBERT 8S. GAR- W. M. Thack 
W. M. Thackeray. = ETT, entitled veemeeds 
Ww. M. Thackeray. THE NEW SKETCH BOOK. W. M. re, 
W. M, Thackeray. THE NEW SKETCH BOOK. W. M. Thackeray. 
W. M. Thackeray. 350 pp. demy 8vo, 7s. Gd. net, W. M. Thackeray. 


“DEAR LITTLE MRS. ERRICKER!” 





“May she be one of the swecesses of the season” (Datty Grarnto), 


MRS. ERRICKER'S A SECOND Impression of Mr. Thomas REPUTATION, 
’s su novel is now ready. 

MRS. ERRICKER'S “The alae fn ge a novel of the REPUTATION. 

moment” (Dundee rertiser). “A book likel 

MRS. ERRICKER’S to on a pre fixe in fashionable circles REPUTATION. 
rily Chronicle). “The first clever novel of the 

MRS. ERRICKER’S season” toaity Graphis, “No mattor what my § REPUTATION. 
succeed it will remain one of the notable novels 

MRS. ERRICKER’S of the year” (Publisher and Bookseller), “It gives REPUTATION. 
the Baron considerable pleasure to recommend 
’ his decidedly up-to-date novel” (Punch), “A 

MES. ERRICKER'S = =— © dulighital book” (Day Xe "Ween ATION, 
’ safely predict that Mr. Cobb’s latest novel will 

MRS. ERRICKER’S be ane of the hits of the present season” (Lirer- REPUTATION. 

MRS. ERRICKER’S “” “™”” REPUTATION. 

MRS. ERRICKER’S REPUTATION. 6s. MRS. ERRICKER’S REPUTATION. 


THE STORY OF EXPLORATION. 


Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, LL.D. 

The Globe says :—"‘ Among the many series at present before the public 
none is fulfilling more admirably the purposes of its inception than that 
which, under the editorship of J. Scott Keltie. is telling ‘The Story of 
Exploration’ in a succession of volumes prepared by well-known experts. 
The publishers are bringing out the series with all attainable advantages in 
the way of get-up ; and the illustrations, as far as possible photographic, are 
— with the view of assisting to the utmost the comprehension of the 

xt.” 


THE NILE QUEST. 
Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.O.B, 


THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. 
H. R. MILL, LL.D., D.Sc. 


THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA. 


D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. 
FURTHER INDIA, 
HUGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 
THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN AND ITS 
BORDERLANDS. 
Dr. S. E. DAWSON, King’s Printer, Canada, 


Each Volume is fully Illustrated from Photographs, Drawings, 
and Diagrams, and a large Coloured Map. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net per volume, 





‘MY CORNISH NEIGHBOURS. 


Mrs. HAVELOCK ELLIS. 3s. 6d. 


The Pall Mall Gazette says :—*‘ This is the real thing. Any one who knows 
Cornwall, more particularly the part round the little fishing village of which 
Mrs. Ellis writes, will be unable to read this without a tugging at the heart 
for the wild, bleak, hospitable country and the soft sing-song of the Cornish 
speech.” 


THE PURSUIT OF 
MR. FAVIEL. es. 


A Second Impression of Mr. R. E, Vernede’s clever and amusing book is 
now ready. 


The Yorkshire Observer says:—‘‘A more delightful piece of humodtoas 
nonsense we have not come across since the day of ‘ Vice-Versa,’” 


READY SHORTLY. 
By the Author of “ The Soul of London,” 


THE FIFTH QUEEN. 


FORD MADOX HUEFFER, 6. 


By the Author of “The House of Merrilees.” 


RICHARD BALDOCK. 


ARCHIBALD MARSHALL, 6s. 





London : 


ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd., Arundel Street, Strand, W.O. 
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KEGAN. PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTp, 


SOSSHEHHHSSSSOOHOS SOS OOSESOSO OOO OOOOOOOS 


NEW VOLUMES IN THE “BOOKS ON EGYPT AND 
CHALDEA” SERIES. 


THE EGYPTIAN HEAVEN AND 


HELL. By Dr. E. A. Wauuts Bunpaz. 


Vol. IL—THE BOOK OF AM TUAT. 
Vol. II1—THE BOOK OF GATES. 
Vol. IIIL.—THE EGYPTIAN HEAVEN AND HELL. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 6s. net each vol. 


“Dr. Budge has made a translation of, and written a com- 
mentary on, the curious Egyptian books known as ‘The Book of 
what is in Hades’ and‘The Book of the Gates’ respectively. 
These two works give pictures of the life after death, which 
differ in many respects from that which can be drawn from the 
more generally known ‘ Book of the Dead,’ and will form the first 
English version of these books which has yet appeared.” 

—Athenzum, 





ROMA BEATA: Letters from the Eternal 
City. By Mavupr Howe. With Illustrations from Drawings 
by John Elliott and from Photographs. Large 8vo, gfit top, 
10s. 6d. net. 

The Author has derived from her Diaries and Letters written 
during several summers spent in Rome, Tuscany, &c., a charming 
picture of Italy and her people. She is a keen observer, gets 
very close to the life of the Roman people, and records her im- 
pressions in a most entertaining manner. 


DAYS NEAR ROME. By Avevsrus 
J.C. Harz and Sr. Cuarm Bappetry. Fourth Edition. 
1 vol., with New Map and 32 Photographic Illustrations of 
the’ Campagna, and an Original Portrait from the Life of 
Gasperone, the once celebrated Brigand of Tusculum, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WORLD'S DESIRES. 
By EDGAR A. ASHCROFT. 


This book is a careful and reverential study of Human Life and 
Philosophy, as viewed from a monistic standpoint. A_ strictly 
logical and scientific exposition, indicating a midway course between 
trrational Dogmatism or fanaticismand unphilosophical materialism. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“Instinct and persuasive earnestness, which is all the more 
winning because it comes as a climax toa careful scientific study. 
His new philosophy has a joyousness as well as reasonableness.” 

—Literary Guide. 

“ The general reader who wishes to understand the philosophy 
of Professor Haeckel and his school, could not easily find a better 
guide than Mr. Ashcroft.”—Publisher and Bookseller. 





Sole Publishers in Great Britain and Europe of 


WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA, 
1906-1907. A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Living 
Men and Women of the United States. Fourth and Greatly 
Enlarged Edition. 2,047 pp., containing life sketches and 
addresses of 16,216 men and women, bound in cloth, 18s. net. 


THE BOSS OF LITTLE ARCADY. 


By Harry Lron Wriuson, Author of “The Spenders.” 
Illustrated by Rosz Cxcm O’Neitu. Crown 8vo, with Illus- 
trated Cloth Cover, 6s. 
“ A romance as fragrant and refreshing as a handful of early 
mignonette. Those who are on bad terms with life should read 
this book; it will do them good.”—Morning Post. 





THE HUMAN TOUCH. A Tule of 


the Great South-West. By Eprra M. Nicuoity. With 
Illustrations by Cuartzs Copenanp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
“It is one of the best novels of the melodramatic kind, fine in 
conception, spirited in execution, we have read for some time.” 
—Liverpool Courier. 





THE SPIRITUAL LETTERS of 


PERE DIDON, Author of “The Life of Christ” 
Translated by A. G. Nasu, M.A. With Photogravurs 
Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (Immediately, 


THE CHRONICLE OF THE 
CANONS REGULAR GF MOUNT ST. AGNES. 
By Tuomas a’Kemris. Translated by J. P. Arravg 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. [ Shortly, 


THE LAW OF THE CHURCH. 4 


Cyclopedia of Canon Law for the use of English-speaking 
Countries. By the Rev. Father Eruenerp Tacwroy, 
Over 700 pp. royal 8vo, £1 5s. net. 


This is the only work of its kind in the English language, and 
will meet a long-felt want for an accurate, up-to-date, and 
practical account of the general legislation of the Catholic Church 
together with the particular laws of the Church in the various 
parts of the British Empire and the United States. The book 
will be necessary not only to the Clergy, but also to Lawyers and 
the Laity in general. 


THE UNSEEN WORLD. An Exposi- 


tion of Catholic Theology in its Reiation to Modern 
Spiritism. By the Rev. Aurxius M. Lepicizr, 0.S.M, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. ; 


“ As an inquiry into the subject of spiritualism, from the view. 
point, more particularly, of Catholic theology, the book will be 
found decidedly interesting, and, no doubt, it will have its 
attractions for other readers as well.”—Publishers’ Circular. 





A NEW VOLUME IN 
5 “THE DRYDEN LIBRARY.” 
BURNS’S POEMS. Selected and Edited 


by Anprew Lane. With Frontispiece, size 6 in. by 3} in, 
ls. 6d. net, cloth; 2s. net, leather. 

“A preptily printed little book, and is as pleasant and satis. 
factory a copy of the bard as could be desired by any reader. 
It has a characteristically readable introduction from the pen of 
Mr. Andrew Lang, and such books as the present are sure to be 
highly prized by a large circle of readers.”—Scotsman, 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 


AUSTIN DOBSON. Selected Poems. 


With Frontispiece by Grorar H. Bovanron, R.A. 

“Mr. Dobson’s poetry, except for a few serious pieces, is alla 
diversion. His object is not to glorify reality, but to relieve us 
from it for a little while. Yet he is a true poet, for his sense of 
beauty is quickened by little things, as the sense of beauty of 
the great poets is quickened by great things. Little relics from 
the past, old gardens with their scents and flowers, are significant 
to his imagination as flaming sunsets and deep passions are 
significant to the imaginations of the great poets ; and, indeed, 
in some of his trifles he seems to have transformed the rich and 
heavy fabric of our language into silver gauze.”—Times. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


lated by Canon T. K. Curynz, D.D. 


SHAKSPERE’S SONNETS. 


by Prof. EpwarD DowDEN. With Frontispiece. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY 


TALES. 2 vols. Edited by A. W. PoLtarp. 


Other Volumes in preparation. 


THE SONNETS OF MICHEL- 


ANGELO BUONAROTTI. With a Life. of the 
Artist by Ascanio Conpivi. ‘Traaslated by Miss 8. E. 
Hay. 18mo, cloth, 5s. net. 
“ Miss Hall has given us a translation of the sonnets into very 
graceful English. The book is a very welcome one.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 
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